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AMERICA 

LESSON 1 
AMEEICA (Part I) 

In 1492 Christopher Columbus set out from Spain on a 
voyage westward. He discovered lands hitherto un- 
known ; and, when he returned, the Old World learned 
that these unknown lands lay on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Other adventurers followed Columbus. John 
Cabot and his son Sebastian sailed from Bristol and 
reached Newfoundland. Thence they sailed southward, 
along the coast of what is now known as the United 
States. 

It was not, however, until the seventeenth century 
had begun, that Europeans really set about the settle- 
ment and conquest of the country. Then it was that 
the hardy Dutch skippers rounded Cape Cod and ex- 
plored the coast. Then, too, the English sailor, Captain 
John Smith, skirted the coast of New England, and, 
after naming the headlands and rivers, sailed away again. 
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Five years after his voyage, the little band of men 
and women famous in history as the * Pilgrims ' reached 
Cape Cod, made their compact in the cabin of the 
* Mayflower,' and, crossing the bay, founded their settle- 
ment at Plymouth. Other bands of emigrants followed. 
During the early part of the seventeenth century, from 
Acadia — now Nova Scotia— to Florida the Atlantic coast 



-^^^^ 




THE ' MAYFLOWER 



became dotted with the settlements of half a dozen 
diflerent European nations. At intervals along this 
extended seaboard, French, English, Dutch, Swedes, and 
Spaniards built little forts and founded small trading 
towns. 

When the English had fairly begun to settle in New 
England and Virginia, the Dutch still held the Hudson, 
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and the Swedes the mouth of the Delaware; Acadia 
was still French, and Florida Spanish. It was altogether 
uncertain which one of these races would prove victor 
over the others, or whether any one would. However, 
in time the English became the ruling race. The 
English colonists and their American descendants 
wrested the Northern Continent of America from the 
other European nations. Many of the cities of the 
Union show by their names that they were not at first 
English. Albany (or Fort Orange), Detroit, and Santa Fe 
are three out of many towns wherein the English reaped 
what the Dutch, the French, or the Spaniards had sown. 

The struggle, however, was a hard one. The early 
colonists lived lives of constant watchfulness and readi- 
ness. As they advanced, they had to drive back the red 
men of the forest and the prairie, who were bold and 
savage f oemen ; whilst, at the same time, they had to toil 
to get from the earth the food which they needed. It 
was a fight in which many of the bravest fell ; but the re- 
mainder pressed on with hope, and, by their brave efforts, 
laid the foundation of that mighty English-speaking 
nation which now spreads over the greater part of North 
America. 

In the other portions of America, the English had 
not been the chief race. For a century and a quarter 
after the voyage of Columbus, Spain and Portugal held 
the lead in settlement and conquest. Their navigators 
were the most daring, their adventurers the most 
pushing. Even at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, they were the only European nations who had taken 
possession of any portion of the New World ; and their 
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vast possessions included all the tropical and sub-tropical, 
and some temperate portions of America. Their power, 
however, gradually waned. Spain suffered its first great 
blow in 1588, when the great Armada was defeated by 
the English, though it still remained a great power. As 
time passed, it grew weaker and weaker, losing first 
one and then another of its American possessions, until, 
after losing Cuba to the United States in 1898, nothing 
remained to it in America of its once vast empire. Its 
influence, however, has not been entirely destroyed, and 
the Spanish language is still spoken throughout Central 
and South America. 

LESSON 2 
AMEEICA (Part II) 

It took Columbus nearly six weeks to cross the Atlantic 
Ocean, and he sailed in a ship of about 120 tons 




COLUMBUS 



burden. At the present time steamboats over fifteen 
thousand tons burden sail regularly from Europe to 
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America, and the journey is done in less than six 
days. 

The first English settlement in North America was 
made in the year 1622. At that time the mighty 
continent was almost entirely unknown. Along the 
Atlantic coast, vast forests covered a great part of the 
country, whilst, in the interior, prairie lands stretched 
like oceans of grass for hundreds of miles. Over these 
immense grass lands millions of bisons roamed, finding 




AN ATLANTIC LINER COMPARED WITH COLUMBUS'S SHIP 
(Draum roughly to scale) 

plenty of food, and fearing few enemies. Various tribes 
of red men wandered in their several districts, hunting 
and fishing, and often fighting with each other. 

But a great change has taken place since the first 
English colony was planted at Plymouth. Slowly the 
white man made his way westward. Parts of the forest 
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were cut down and cleared for agriculture ; and, as more 
emigrants landed, so more of the land was occupied. 
Towns sprang up, and trade and commerce flourished. 
The red men gave way before the white men. On the 
prairies the bisons were hunted and killed in enormous 
numbers, and the whole continent was brought into 
subjection. 

Now large towns are found in all parts of the United 
States, the chief being Chicago in the north. New Orleans 
in the south, New York in the east, and San Francisco 
in the west. Railways connect the various towns, and 
steamboats ply on the rivers. Vast herds of cattle and 
horses roam over the plains, of which the bison was 
once the sole occupant. In other parts are found 
immense wheat-growing lands. In the warmer portions 
are cotton-fields, sugar plantations, and tobacco-growing 
districts. 

Eighty million people now inhabit the land where, only 
three hundred years ago, a few thousand red men lived. 
Amongst these people are millions of black men. These 
blacks were first brought to America from Africa, to 
work as slaves in the cotton-fields and sugar planta- 
tions. Now all the blacks are free, though there is a 
strong feeling against them on the part of some of the 
whites, who look upon the blacks as an inferior race. 

The white people of the United States are the 
descendants of various European races. During the 
nineteenth century, emigrants from most of the 
European countries have flocked thither, and, joining 
with the earlier settlers, have helped to make the United 
States one of the leading countries in the world. 
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Industries have sprung up in all directions, manu- 
factures have flourished, and the great natural wealth 
of the country has been used to the best advantage. 

At first the colonists in the States owned the 
supremacy of England ; but differences arose between 
the Colonists and the mother country, which led to war. 




GEOEGE WASHINGTON 



After a severe struggle, in which the Colonists were led 
by George Washington, England, in 1782, recognised 
the independence of the States, and since that time the 
country has been a republic. 

At the time of the recognition of their independence, 
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there were only thirteen States, and they were the States 
lying along the Atlantic seaboard. At the present time 
there are fifty-one States and Territories. 

Since the year 1759, when General Wolfe captured 
Quebec from the French, the part of America lying to 




WOLFE 
{From the painting hy Schaak in the National Portrait Gallery) 

the north of the United States, and known as British 
North America, has belonged to England. It has not 
progressed so fast as the United States, although it is 
a flourishing and rapidly improving part of our Empire. 
The people are mostly the descendants of English, 
Scotch, and Irish families. In one portion of Lower 
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Canada, the people are the descendants of the French 
emigrants who first peopled the country, and they still 
speak the French language and retain many of the 
customs and manners of their forefathers. 



LESSON 3 
CANADA 

The Dominion of Canada stretches from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ; and it is possible to pass overland from 
coast to coast, in about the same time that is required 
for the journey from England to America. The Canadian 
Pacific Eailway, of which the first sod was turned in 
1881, was completed in 1886. A journey by this rail- 
way in July shows the traveller the chief features of 
Canada in summer time. It will also let him see how the 
people and industries have gradually spread from east to 
west. 

The journey will occupy six days and nights. In 
the earlier portion, through the more settled districts 
of "the east, there is much small farming. Barley is 
ripe, and green oats and wheat are about ten inches 
high. Fields of peas are coming into blossom, and 
hay is half cut in the meadows. 

On the more distant hills dense green woods can 
be seen, and the whole country is alive with running 
water. Here and there the train passes a riverside ' 
lumber town, where the stream seems choked with float- 
ing logs. As night falls, the fire-flies sparkle in the dark 
woods, and the homely sweetness of clover fills the air. 
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In this eastern portion of Canada the population is 
thickest, and settlements have existed for upwards of 
three hundred years. Here are the churches, the uni- 
versities, and the centres of commercial life. Here were 
fought the battles by which Canada was lost and won. 
Here also are settled the French Canadians, who have 
had so large a share in the making of the country. 

Leaving the eastern district, the road passes to the 
north of Lake Superior into a totally different region. For 
the greater part of two days, the way lies through a wild 
land of forest and rock and lake, valuable for the great 
mineral wealth of copper and iron, silver and gold, v/hich 
it contains, and for the lumber and fishing industries, 
to which its woods and waters give rise. In all but a 
few places, the forest still stretches towards the north. 

At intervals, old fur-trading stations of the Hudson's 
Bay Company are passed, and Indian legends cling to 
the country. At one spot, where the portage between 
rivers flowing to the north and those flowing southward 
into Lake Superior is only a few miles, groups of Indian 
hunters, bringing furs for shipment on the coast, 
assemble to watch the passing train. Bear, moose, and 
deer fill the woods, and wild ducks disport themselves 
upon the waters within sight of the train. 

The woods are alive with singing birds. The nearer 
shores of the lakes are seen to be fringed with purple 
flowers, whilst the low-lying lands are sprinkled with 
bog-flowers of scarlet and yellow and white, and in 
many of the rock-bound pools water-lilies are opening to 
the July sun. 

Nothing in this district is more beautiful than the 
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number and beauty of the waterways. Eivers, rivulets, 
waterfalls, and lakes succeed each other with endless 
charm. We see them in all sizes — lily-bearing rock- 
pools and smd,ll streams, the inland sea. of Lake 
Superior, and mighty rivers studded with islands, whose 
channels occupy long valleys leading into the interior. 

Now the thriving little farms and gardens of the 
lumber villages are noticeable, and occasionally groups 
of conical-shaped bark huts on some crag or slope mark 
the encampment of native Indians. Sometimes, also, 
the tents of a sporting party of white men can be seen. 
The country is suitable in summer for camping out, and 
many Canadians and Americans take advantage of the 
opportunity for sport. The fishing season lasts from 
June 1 to August 1, and the shooting season from 
August 1 onward, until winter drives the huntsman 
from the woods. 

(Abridged from report o/* Times ' Special Commissioner ; 
by kind permission of^tfie Publishers.) 



LESSON 4 

CANADA (MANITOBA) 

Near Eat Portage, which is an important mining 
centre, the train passes into Manitoba. Lake, rock, and 
forest are left behind, and the traveller reaches a land of 
rich black soil. Here are the famous wheat-growing 
plains, which surround the prairie metropolis of Winni- 
peg. As far as the eye can reach, grain crops stretch 
north and south to meet the blue sky. 
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The wheat belt has a length of about 300 mUes, 
with an average breadth of 200 miles, through the 
centre of which runs the railway. Farming here is 
very different from that of the small home farms of the 
eastern districts. In Manitoba, the farming is done on 
a large scale, and the most improved methods and 




WINNIPEG 
( Ity kind permnsion of the Canadian Pacific Railway) 

machinery are used. At present wheat is by far the 
chief product of this district. Oats and barley are grown 
to some extent, but root crops and mixed farming have 
been generally neglected. 

As the train leaves the wheat lands the country 
changes, and the traveller passes into the rolling prairies, 
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which stretch westward to the Eocky Mountains. The 
prairies, dotted here and there with clumps of trees, are 
covered with short, even-growing grass. The land gently 
rises and falls in long waves, and the wide sweeps of 
sunshine are broken only by the shadows of passing 
clouds. Above, the blue sky stretches on all sides to 
the horizon, whilst a keen, bracing air sweeps over the • 
land. 

On the uplands the grass looks bleached, but in the 
dips and hollows, where water has been retained, it is of 
a deep green. The flowers on these prairies— over which, 
in days gone by, the bison roamed — are very beautiful 
and abundant. From May onward through the summer 
one succeeds another, turning the prairie into a garden. 

In July the roses are in full bloom, and for a thousand 
miles the railway track lies through wild roses of every 
tint, from cream to crimson. Every cutting and bank is 
filled with them, and in some places they spread over 
acres, dotting the prairies with bright rose pink as far as 
the eye can reach. Wild lavender accompanies them in 
great quantities. 

Lovers of the prairies say that the lily season in 
August is the most beautiful time of the year, but even 
in July scarlet lilies blossom in abundance. 

The prairie country is the home of the pastoral 
industry. Eanches are dotted over it, and, as the rolling 
ground sweeps upward to the base of the Eocky Moun- 
tains, the best horse-breeding farms and the largest 
herds of sheep and cattle in the country are to be found. 
From this district butter and cheese are exported in 
large quantities. 

AM. B^ 
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1. PLOUGHTKG, HANNA's FARM. 2. HARVESTING 

?. FARM IN THE FAR WEST 

{^By kind ptrminsion of the (Junadian Pacific liailtcay) 
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LESSON 5 
CANADA (THKOUGH THE MOUNTAINS) 

Across the western portion of the Dominion, four 
ranges of mountains, nearly parallel, run north and 
south .for upwards of a thousand miles. The first range 
that meets the traveller in going westward is called the 
Kocky Mountains ; the other three are the Selkirks, the 
Golden and the Cascade Mountains. 

The region of the great plains, which rises from a 
height of 700 feet above the sea at Winnipeg to 4,000 
feet in the pastoral uplands of Calgary and Morley, 
comes to an end at the base of the Eocky Mountains, 
about 600 miles from the Pacific coast. From this 
district onward to the ocean, the country is filled by the 
four ranges that have been named, the rivers which 
drain them, and the fertile valleys which have been 
formed round the river-beds. 

The entrance to this wonderful country is through a 
pass of 220 miles in length with mountain walls rising 
on either side to heights which, in places, are 12,000 feet 
or 15,000 feet above the sea. The pass, rising and 
falling, crosses the two ranges of the Eockies and the 
Selkkks, and is nowhere greater in width than two 
miles ; whilst, in some places, it narrows till its opposite 
walls are only 150 yards apart. 

Throughout its entire length, snow peaks and glaciers 
are shining at intervals overhead, and pale green streams 
rush by the side of the railway in the valley beneath. 

B 2 
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HORSES AND COWBOY, NEAR M( LEOD N.W.T. (NORTH-WEST TERRI- 
TORIES). 2. CATTLE RANCHING, NEAR McLEOD, N.W.T. 
3. SHEEP RANCHING 
(By kind permission of the Canadian Pacific Railway) 
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Here and there the traveller may catch sight of a 
bear slowly climbing the cliflfs. 

Thexe are few flowers even in the valley ; and, but 
for an occasional pine forest, which makes a patch in 
the sunshine on the lower hills, the crags on either 
side rise bare as schoolroom slates. There is little food 
for either animal or man. 

In the Selkirks the scenery is somewhat less rugged ; 
and, as the train passes over the Columbia, it is a relief 
to enter the gentler and very beautiful lake country of 
the Golden Eange. Lying between the Golden and the 
Cascade Ranges, there is a stretch of pastoral country. 
Now the soft winds which blow up from the coast are 
felt, and they bring with them the warm moisture from 
the ocean. 

The effect of this is seen in the vegetation, which 
looks like that of Western Europe. The wild rasp- 
berry is in fruit. Cherries are fully ripe in the way- 
side gardens. English and European wild flowers and 
flowering shrubs abound. 

The method of crossing these great mountain 
ranges is to go up the valley of one stream and down 
the valley of another flowing on the opposite side of the 
divide. So once more the road mounts from the valley 
of the Thompson, and crosses the last of the four ranges 
by the famous Eraser Canyon, where the train appears 
to run upon a tight-rope between walls of rock. 

Two hundred feet below it, the river rushes with 
great force through the dark and narrow chasm, into 
which its volume has been forced. Beyond it the canyon 
widens, and the river flows through open, flowering 
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country to the coast, Along the course of its waters 

Indians and patient Chinamen may be seen drying 

salmon or washing gold. 

(Abridged from report of * Times ' Special Commis- 
sioner ; hy hind permission of the Publishers,) 



LESSON 6 
ON THE ST. LAWEENCE 

The Canadian Pacific Eailway forms a splendid means 
of communication between different parts of the Domin- 
ion. The eastern part of this large country possesses 
also another good means of communication. 

Five large lakes, four of which touch Canada (the 
other being entirely in the United States), fill up a con- 
siderable portion of the country. These lakes are not 
small bodies of water like the lakes in our own country, 
but they are more like seas. Indeed, into the largest of 
them (Lake Superior) Ireland could be put and still 
not fill it. Ships in the middle of Lake Superior are 
far out of sight of land. 

The Lakes gradually decrease in size eastward 
towards the sea, and from the smallest of them, Ontario, 
flows the river St. Lawrence^ which reaches the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence after running in a north-easterly direction 
from Ontario. A very fine river the St. Lawrence is, 
and its basin is said to contain half the fresh water of 
the globe. 

Between Lakes Erie and Ontario, the St. Lawrence, 
here called the Niagara, forms the Falls of Niagara, one 
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of the grandest sights in the world. The Falls divide into 
two portions, the American Fall on the American side of 
the river, and the Horseshoe Fall on the Canadian side. 
The Horseshoe Fall is two thousand feet across, whilst 
the American Fall is about 1,100 feet. 

The water drops about 160 feet, and the noise 
made by it sounds like the roll of thunder or the 
roar of cannon. Just above the Falls the river flows 
through a sloping rocky channel, and the water hurries 
and struggles in a frantic manner, forming what are 
known as rapids. Below the Falls are the famous 
Niagara Eapids, where the water flows so violently that 
the centre of the current is many feet higher than the 



Occasionally in its course the St. Lawrence widens 
out so far, and flows so slowly, that it looks like a lake. 
The most beautiful of these sheets of water is found 
soon after the river leaves Lake Ontario. Here the 
lake-like stream is studded with small islands, some 
simply little pieces of rock appearing above the surface, 
others stretching for several miles, and many of them 
serving for sites for country residences. This archi- 
pelago is known by the name of the Thousand Islands. 

Below this the most striking feature is the series of 
rapids through which the steamer plunges before it 
reaches the island upon which stands Montreal — the com- 
mercial capital of the Dominion. It is a very busy and 
thriving town. Ocean-going steamers reach its quays, 
and it forms a centre for trade, both with the United 
States and the rest of Canada. The Victoria Bridge, 
over three thousand yards in length, and one of the 
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finest bridges in the world, connects Montreal with the 
mainland to the south. 

Upon the river Ottawa stands the city of Ottawa, 
the seat of government. 

Farther down the river, about two hundred miles 
from Montreal, is Quebec, part of which stands on a bold 
precipice, while the rest of the town lies on the flat land 
at its foot. It was at one time a strong fortress. In 
the Governor's garden a memorial is raised in honour 
of the English General Wolfe and the French General 
Montcalm, the two leaders who fought for possession of 
the town 150 years ago. 



LESSON 7 
CANADA (IN WINTER) 

Canada is such a large country, and stretches from east 
to west and from north to south for such long distances, 
that the climate varies very much in difl'erent parts. 

On the western or Pacific slope, where the warm 
winds blow from thte ocean all the year, the climate is 
mild, and varies very little from one season to another. 
On the western prairies horses and cattle are often left 
out of doors during the winter without suffering any 
harm. On the other hand, the far north is cold and 
bleak all the year round, and no vegetation except mosses, 
lichens, grasses, and dwarf shrubs grows there. 

Along the St. Lawrence, in the older and more 
populous portions of the Dominion, however, winter 
differs very much from summer. The summer is hotter 
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and shorter than the English summer, whilst the winter 
is longer and colder. For a long time, people in 
England used to think of Canada as a very unpleasant 
country to live in during winter ; but, as they got to 
know more about it, that opinion changed. 

The Canadians themselves love the winter, as it is 
a time when work is mixed with a large amount of 
enjoyment. Although the climate is colder than that of 
England, yet it is drier, so that the winter cold is not so 
biting or raw as it is in a hard winter in England. 

The Canadians build warm houses, and keep plentiful 
supplies of coal and wood for the winter weather, yet 
most of their time is spent out of doors, as the air is 
usually clear, dry, and still. The snow may be deep 
and the ice thick, but that is all the better for them ; 
for they amuse themselves with tobogganing, sleighing, 
ice-yachting, and other sports. 

Tobogganing is a very active and healthy exercise, 
and a very exciting one. The toboggan is a little sledge 
made of a thin piece of wood, about two feet wide and 
seven feet long. On the top of it there is a cushion on 
which the rider sits, and the front is turned up so as 
to throw off the snow. The toboggan slide is a steep 
slope down the side of a hill with a long level stretch at 
the bottom. This stretch is often the frozen surface of 
a lake or river. The rider drags his toboggan to the 
top of the slide, and then rushes down the slope at a 
great speed, which carries him a long distance across the 
level tract at the bottom. 

The sleigh is a kind of carriage; but, instead of 
wheels at the side, it has long runners of steel, which glide 
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easily and smoothly over the snow and ice. The sleighs 
are drawn by horses, and the jingle of their bells, as they 
gallop along, sounds pleasantly on the frosty air. In 
some places dogs are trained to draw the sleighs, just as 
the Eskimos train their dogs to draw the sledges. 

Ice-yachting is the most exciting of all the Canadian 
sports. The ice-yacht is made of two beams of wood 
bolted together in the form of a cross. At either end 
of the cross-piece is lashed an iron skate about four 
feet long ; and at the end of the longer beam is an- 
other iron skate, which forms the rudder. The yacht 
runs along on these skates. From the place where the 
beams meet, there is a mast which carries the sails. A 
platform of planks at the stern for the passengers, and 
a few iron rods to strengthen it, make up the yacht. 
In suitable weather the speed of these yachts is faster 
than that of a railway train, and one has been known to 
sail over the ice a distance of twenty miles in fifteen 
minutes. 

LESSON 8 

LUMBERING 

' Winter in Canada is also a time of work as well as a 
time of play. Over the greater part of the Dominion vasl 
forests extend ; and the timber got from these forests 
forms a large part of the wealth of the country. The 
work in connection with the cutting down of the trees 
and getting them ready for moving is done during the 
winter, and the name given to this work is * lum- 
bering.' 
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Lumbering is one of the most interesting features 
of Canadian life. The farmers, who have been working 
in their fields during the short summer, are g^d to take 
advantage of the lumbering in winter to earn money 
with their horses, which would otherwise be standing 
idle. 

Preparations are begun in the spring for the work of 
the following winter. In the spring, a band of five or six 
men wander through the forest, seeking a suitable place 
in which to begin the winter's work. They examine the 
district ; and, when they find trees of the sort they 
want, in a place convenient for getting the timber away, 
they settle upon it for the lumbering operations of the 
winter. 

They do this in the spring, because at that time the 
leaves are not grown, and they can better examine 
the trees. For the guidance of the lumbermen in the 
winter, they mark or * blaze ' the trees at various 
points. 

At the beginning of winter, all is bustle and activity 
amongst the lumbermen. They set out with their 
horses, sleighs, waggons, and axes, and all other 
necessaries for their work, and the railways and roads 
leading to the lumber district are kept busy. When the 
selected part of the forest is reached, they first build a 
cabin for the men, and stables for the horses, as they 
will all have to remain there during the winter. 

A cabin is a picturesque sight in the night-time. 
All around stand the dark trunks of trees, throwing 
their black shadows in the moonlight, with the snow 
several feet deep and banked up against the walls. 
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Not a sound is heard, except, perhaps, the distant yelp of 
some wild animal. But the lumbermen are quite happy ; 
for, when the day's work is over, they make merry in the 
warm and bright shanty. 

The work is divided into sections, and certain men 
are told off to each part. Some fell the trees ; then the 
sawyers cut them into logs, the scorers remove the 
branches, and the hewer squares the long lengths of 
timber with his brpad-axe. Then comes the farmer 
with his team of horses, to pull the logs to the place 
where they can be most easily moved in the spring. 
This place is usually a steep bank sloping down to a 
river, and the logs are rolled down this slope to the 
ice-covered stream. 

When the winter has gone, and the warm rains of 
April have washed the snow and ice away, and the rivers 
and lakes are open, the work of getting the logs into the 
water begins. This is often very dangerous work, and 
the lumbermen have to be very active and clever. As 
soon, however, as the logs are in the stream the current 
floats them downward to the larger streams, and so on 
to the lakes and the St. Lawrence river. 

Men follow the logs in light boats, and often great 
courage and strength and skill are needed to guide 
the large masses of timber over the rapids on the 
rivers, and through the storms which are sometimes 
encountered on the lakes. But at length, safe and 
sound, the logs are brought to Quebec, and the timber 
is transferred to the large ocean-going steamers, to be 
carried to various parts of the world. 

The logs of the different parties of lumbermen are 
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distinguished by marks, that are called log marks, just 
as the farmers distinguish their sheep in our country by 
special marks ; and, as the logs float past the towns, each 
party can select its own from the mass that gradually 
gathers together. In some places sawmills have been 
built ; here the logs are cut into planks, and only the 
planks are exported. 



LESSON 9 
THE WILDS • OF CANADA (Part I) 

The part of Canada that has been already described 
adjoins the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. But 
there is a vast region lying to the north, and stretching 
for hundreds of miles to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 

This large district may be divided into two portions, 
a southern portion of forest land, and a northern portion 
of treeless wilds. Throughout the greater part of both, 
there are numerous streams, and occasionally big lakes 
and mighty rivers. The whole region is desolate and 
winter-bound during three-fourths of the year ; there 
are few settlements, and the only human beings to be 
met with are hunters, fishermen, or herdsmen. 

The forest region is of vast extent. For hundreds 
of miles the ground is covered with trees, almost all of 
which are of the fir and pine kind. Where the climate 
is too severe for these trees to thrive, birch-trees 
grow, and dwarf willows form dense thickets on the 
shores of every river and lake. There are very few 
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fruit-trees, but in some places bilberries, bogberries, and 
cranberries grow in abundance. 

Farther north, the summer gets shorter and shorter, 
and the trees have less time for growing and forming 
wood. Hence the growth becomes slower and slower, 
so that, on the banks of the Great Bear Lake, 400 years 
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CANADIAN LYNXES 
{From Selous* ' Sport and Travel East and West ') 

are necessary for the formation of a trunk not thicker 
than a man's waist. In. the extreme north of the 
forest region, the trees are stunted stems, which strive 
in vain against the icy winds. 

These forests are very different from the forests 
of hot countries. No snakes glide through the thicket ; 
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no crocodile lurks in the swamps ; no noisy monke3rs or 
quarrelsome parrots settle on the branches ; and the 
traveller would seek in vain for the insects and birds 
which make the tropical forests so interesting. The howl 
of the hungry wolf and the hoarse cry of some bird of 
prey are almost the only sounds that ever disturb the 
silence. 

Between the northern border of the forest region 




ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOATS 

and the Arctic Ocean lies a large treeless district. 
Dingy mosses form the chief vegetation ; and, here and 
there, in more sheltered spots, are a few scanty grasses 
or flowers. 

In winter an awful silence reigns over the vast 
region. As soon as the first frosts appear in September, 
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most of the animals hasten southward. Geese, ducks, 
and swans, in dense flocks, leave the rivers and 
lakes ; the waterfowl forsake the bays and channels 
that will soon be blocked with ice ; the reindeer make 
for the forests. Soon a thick mantle of snow covers 
the earth, the frozen lake, and the icebound river, and 




MUSK OX 

for nine months conceals them, except where the north- 
east wind sweeps it away, and lays bare the naked rock. 
In spring, when the brown earth appears from under 
the melted snow, and the swamps begin to thaw, the 
scene changes. Back come enormous flights of wild 
birds. On the banks of the rivers, or on the flat 
strands, or along the coasts teeming with fish, they find 
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abundance of food ; whilst, at the same time, they can 
build their nests and rear their young in safety. 

Eagles and hawks follow the other birds ; and, when 
the sun shines, the finch or the snow-bunting may be 
heard warbling his merry note. Shoals of salmon and 
other fish now quit the sea, and swim up the streams 
to lay their spawn in the quiet sweet waters of river 
or lake. The reindeer leave the forest to feed on the 
herbs of this region, and to seek along the shores some 
protection from the attacks of the stinging flies that 
rise in swarms from the swamps. 



LESSON 10 
THE WILDS OF CANADA (Part II) 

Men first explored the wilds of Canada because they 
found there a number of wild animals that had very 
fine warm furs. They hunted these animals, and 
afterwards sent their furs to the big towns to be sold. 

The black bear is one of the most valuable of the 
fur-bearing animals, as his long hair is very smooth 
and glossy. He lives in the forest regions of Canada, 
and moves from one district to another according to 
the season. In spring he seeks his food in the thickets, 
along the banks of the rivers or lakes ; in summer he 
goes into the forests ; in winter he wanders farther 
south, or buries himself in some hole or under the 
snow, till the cold weather passes. 

He feeds chiefly on berries, grain, acorns, roots, 
eggs, and honey. He climbs rocks and trees quite 
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easily, and is so watchful that he is not easily caught in 
summer. In winter, when his tracks can be seen in the 
snow, he is more easily shot. When attacked, he makes 
off as fast as possible into the forest ; but if he finds it 
impossible to escape he turns and fights boldly. 




THE BLACK BEAR 



The brown bear is also found in this region, but his 
fur is not so valuable as that of the black bear. The 
grisly bear is found on the Eocky Mountains. This is 
a very strong and savage animal, and all the other 
animals get out of its way, when it approaches. 
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At one time, the most important of the fur-bearing 
animals was the beaver, but it is now scarce. The 
beaver lives chiefly on the bark of trees, so it is not 
found outside the forest region. 

The musk-rat is about the size of a small rabbit, and 
is of a reddish-brown colour. The Indians call it the 
younger brother of the beaver, because it builds itself a 
little house to live in, just as the beaver does. It is 
never seen at any great distance from water, and it is a 
good diver and swimmer. The Indians catch it, either 
by thrusting a spear into its little house, or by placing 
traps at the entrance of the tunnel that leads to its 
home. 

The racoon, the pine marten, the mink, the fish otter, 
the red fox, the lynx, and the ice hare are all hunted 
for the sake of their fur. This trade therefore gives 
employment to a large number of traders and hunters. 
In various places there are settlements, where the 
hunters bring the furs and exchange them for whatever 
things they need. 

Sometimes the trading stations are hundreds of 
miles in the interior, and it is difficult to take the 
various articles inland, or to get the furs to the coast. 
The waterways, however, are of great assistance. Now 
to pass along the waterways some kind of boat is 
necessary ; and, as this boat may have to be carried 
some distance from one stream to another, it must not 
be too heavy. 

The boat in use on these out-of-the-way streams is 
a canoe made of birch bark. A birch-bark canoe is 
between thirty and forty feet long, and the rinds of 
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which it is built are sewn together with threads of the 
root of the fir-tree. If a hole is knocked into it during 
the journey, it can be patched like an old coat. As it 
has a flat bottom, it does not sink deep into the water ; 




THE MOOSE 



and the river must be almost dried up which could not 
carry such a boat. 

The birch bark from which these canoes are made is 
one of the most useful articles in the forest. When the 
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skins of animals fail, the Indian uses the bark to cover 
his tent. Pieces of it are also carefully sewn together 
and made into baskets, sacks, dishes, plates, and drink- 
ing cups. The wood of the same tree serves for 
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BIGGEST TREE, STANLEY PARK, VANCOUVER 
(By kind permission of the Canadian Pacific Railway) 

making oars, snow-shoes, and sledges ; and in spring the 
sap furnishes a sweet and pleasant drink. It is as 
useful in these lands as the palm-tree is in tropical 
countries. 
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The furs, which, in the course of the year, have 
been collected in the various trading stations, are taken, 
during the few summer months, to the shores of 
Hudson's Bay, or to Montreal, or to Vancouver, Some- 
times it takes two or three seasons to bring them from 
the more distant stations. They are then shipped to the 
countries that require them. Most of them go to London. 
The fur that a lady in England wears may at one time 
have been on the back of an animal in far-away North 
America. 



LESSON 11 
CANADA— THE EAST AND THE WEST 

Several thousands of miles lie between the eastern 
and western sides of the Dominion of Canada. The most 
easterly portion consists of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, with the adjoining island of Cape Breton ; in the 
western portion is British Columbia with the adjoining 
island of Vancouver. 

Both sides have rugged coast-lines with deep inlets 
that have been formed by the action of the waves. On 
the east, these inlets form numerous excellent harbours, 
both in Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. Through the 
centre of Cape Breton, and almost dividing it into two 
parts, runs the inlet of the * Arm of Gold.' This is 
a beautiful bay, with charming sandy shores, pretty 
villages, fertile fields, and wooded hills behind. 

The Bay of Fundy is also a large and important 
inlet, up which the tide rushes with great force. Upon 
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a river that enters the bay stands the town of St. John, 
the port of New Brunswick. 

The harbour on which the town of Halifax stands is 
considered one of the finest in America ; and it has a 
great advantage over the harbours along the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, because it is free from ice all the year round. 

On the west, the shores of British Columbia are 




ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK 
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deeply indented, and there are countless small islands. 
Vancouver, on its west side, has cliflfs, harbours, and 
sandy shores, with here and there patches of well-wooded 
flat lands. On its east side the shores are lower, with 
plains well suited for farming. 

The mountain region of Nova Scotia consists of two 
parallel ranges of low hills ; and between them there is a 
wide and fertile plain, running the entire length of the 
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peninsula. There is a vast number of small rivers and 
lakes. 

In British Columbia it is different. The mountains 
rim in several high ranges parallel to the coast. Between 
these mountains lie deep valleys, in which there are many 




A MOUNTAIN IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, SHOWING SNOW LINE AND 
TREE LINE 

long, narrow, deep lakes. Mighty rivers flow from the 
high lands in the interior, through these lakes and valleys, 
into the ocean. 

The warm moist winds have a great effect upon the 
climate of both the east and west of Canada. In Nova 
Scotia the climate is temperate, and there is not so 
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much diiference between winter and summer as in the 
interior districts of Canada. In British Columbia the 
climate is like that of England, without the drawback 
of the bleak, cutting east winds that sometimes prevail 
in the Old Country. 

The productions of Nova Scotia are limited. Near 
the coast, wheat will not grow, and corn will not ripen, 
except in one part along the Bay of Fundy, where the 
land is well sheltered by the surrounding uplands. In 
this part, plums, pears, and the best of apples grow 
to perfection. In British Columbia the productions are 
much like thcJse of Western Europe. 

Both districts are rich in mineral wealth. Coal 
of excellent quality is found in abundance in Nova 
Scotia and in Vancouver Island. Gold is plentiful in 
British Columbia, and some has been found in Nova 
Scotia, whilst copper occurs in both. Gypsum, building 
stone, and petroleum occur in the east, and silver and 
other minerals in the west. 

The fisheries of these districts are among the richest 
in the world. Off the coast of Nova Scotia the seas 
swarm with fish, especially codfish ; and in the rivers 
of British Columbia there are millions of salmon. The 
salmon are caught and packed in tins and sent to 
England, where you may often see them with the 
description on them stating that they come from British 
Columbia. 

The town of Halifax, in Nova Scotia, is the great port 
on the east. It is free from ice all the year, and forms 
a great naval station for the British fleet. Victoria, in 
Vancouver Island, is the great port on the west. It has 
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a large trade with Japan and China, and is one- of the 
most important ports north of San Francisco. 



LESSON 12 
NEWFOUNDLAND AND ITS FISHERIES 

Lying to the east of the Gulf of ^t. Lawrence, and 
separating that gulf from the Atlantic Ocean, is the large 
island of Newfoundland. This island is bigger than 
Ireland, and not quite so big as England. It is very- 
irregular in shape ; the coasts are steep and rocky, but 
broken by many fine bays and inlets. 

Newfoundland is the part of America that is nearest 
to the British Isles, and it is said to have been the part 
first visited by Europeans. Of the interior of the island 
not much is yet known, and only the coast regions are 
inhabited. The rivers are numerous, and the surface 
of the country is crossed by many low ranges of hills ; 
whilst freshwater lakes and ponds dot the landscape. 

The soil and climate of Newfoundland are, no doubt, 
well suited to the growth of various kinds of produce, 
such as wheat, oats, and potatoes, and also to the rearing 
of cattle and sheep ; but at the present time the fishery 
industry is by far the most important. 

The seas round this island are probably richer in 
fish than any others in the world. The famous Grand 
Banks, lying to the south-east, swarm with cod and 
many other varieties of fish. These banks extend over 
600 miles in length and 200 miles in breadth, with a 
depth of water over them from 10 to 160 fathoms. 
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The cod fishery begins in June and lasts till the 
middle of November, and forms the chief occupation of 
the inhabitants of Newfoundland. The men engaged in 
the work are bold and skilful fishermen, and the work 
itself is often very difficult and dangerous. 

From Jime to November hundreds of fishing-boats 
remain on the banks, and the fishing is carried on from 
the vessels by means of hooks and nets. Sometimes the 
fishermen drop smaller boats from the vessels, and sail 
about in these, fishing. At night the little boats return 
to the vessels, when each man's catch is counted and 
credited to him. All then engage in cleaning and packing 
the fish caught. 

A cold current sweeps along the coast of Labrador, 
and sometimes brings along- with it large icebergs, 
which are extremely dangerous to the fishermen. The 
warm current of the Gulf Stream also flows from the 
south towards the banks, and this, meeting the cold one 
from the north, often causes dense fogs to settle over 
that part of the ocean. At such times, the fishermen 
are in danger of being run down by other fishing 
vessels, or by passing ships. 

The seal fishery ranks next in importance to that of 
cod ; and codfish, cod oils, sealskins and sed:l oils are the 
chief exports. 

The seals that visit the coasts of Newfoundland have 
regular movements from place to place, at different times 
of the year. The young seals are born in Februai-y ; 
and at that time the parent seals are on the ice, where 
they remain till the young seals are fully grown ; which 
is usually before the end of March. 
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In April and May all the seals begin moving north- 
ward ; and in June enormous numbers are found on the 
Greenland coast, where they spend two or three mi^nths. 
As winter comes on they move southward along the 




A SEAL 



coast of Labrador, reaching the Grand Banks about the 
end of the year. Here they feed till about February, 
when they again make northward to the ice on which 
the young ones are born. 
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LESSON 13 
THE RED MEN, OE AMERICAN INDIANS 

America was inhabited long before Europeans landed 
there. All over the vast continent, remains are now 
found, which show that large numbers of people must 
have lived and flourished centuries ago. The descend- 
ants of these people, whom the Europeans found in North 
America, are called Red Indians. They are called red, 
because their skin is of a reddish colour ; and they are 
called Indians, because the first discoverers of America 
thought they had sailed round the world westward, and 
that they had reached India. A glance at a globe or map 
of the world will show how mistaken an idea that was. 

The Red Indians were found wandering over various 
parts of the continent. They were divided into tribes, 
which often fought fierce battles with one another. 
These native tribes gave great trouble to the settlers ; 
they looked upon the Europeans as men who had come 
to steal their land from them. 

The Indians had no settled home, but each tribe or 
race had its own district, which might extend for 
hundreds of miles. Over this district the tribe wandered ; 
and, if one tribe ventured to enter another tribe's district 
without permission, there was sure to be fighting, till one 
or the other was beaten. 

As the Indians were constantly changing their 
place of residence, they did not build houses for them- 
selves, but lived in t.ents or lodges. In the fine weather 
of summer, they lived and slept in the open air. In the 
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winter, strong willow poles would be put up, and bent 
over so that the poles made half circles ; and over these 
poles, skins of animals were placed, so as to form a tent. 

Farther to the north, where the winter was very 
severe, the Indian piled the snow round the outside of 
his tent, and lined the inside with branches of the fir- 
tree* The branches were to prevent the inmates from 
resting against the cold wall. At the door there was a 
double fold of skins. A small fire was kept burning 
inside, and the tent was very close and warm. 

The Indians, when first discovered, were savages. 
They spent their time chiefly in fighting and hunting. 
In fighting they were cruel and treacherous. They 
fought from behind trees and rocks, and crept noise- 
lessly on their enemies, whom they would stab in the 
dark, or even when asleep. They also put to the torture 
those of their enemies who were captured alive. At 
such times the captured Indians showed great courage. 
They would bear the greatest pain without a groan or cry. 

The Indians were very skilful in hunting. After 
horses had been introduced to the country by European 
settlers, the Indians became bold and skilful horsemen. 
The chief object of their hunting was the bison, which 
roamed in thousands over the prairies. 

They would ride rapidly amongst the dangerous 
herds of bisons, and, with their bows and arrows, bring 
down the game. Since white men landed in America, 
the Indians have become expert with the rifle. The 
white and red hunters, armed with rifles, have now 
killed off all the bisons of North America, and the 
Indian has to depend mainly on farming for his food, 
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At home the Indian very seldom did any work. His 
wife or squaw had to load or unload the ponies, put up 
and take down the tent, bring all the water for the 
household, and wood for the fire, and do all the cooking. 
The squaws were, indeed, little better than slaves to the 
men. 

The Indians were very fond of dress and decked them- 
selves in clothes of gaudy colours. The face was painted 
with bright patches ; the hair was allowed to grow long, 
and was bound with gay ribbons. A blanket of deep 
red often hung in graceful folds from the shoulders. 

The Canadian Government has made great efforts 
to settle the Indians, and to make them comfortable. 
They are allowed to hunt and to fish freely in the parts 
that are not yet taken up by other people ; and gifts of 
nets, implements, seed, grain, and oxen have been made, 
in order to make them into a settled people. 



LESSON 14 
THE ESKIMO 

The home of the Bed Man was in the forest and on 
the prairies ; but in the far north we find another race 
native to the continent. The Eskimo, as they are 
called, live amongst the ice and snow of the cold polar 
region. 

The climate is so cold, that the soil produces nothing 
which can be used as food. The Eskimo has to live 
upon fish or the flesh of animals that live in the Arctic 
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regions. He is therefore forced to live near the sea, 
and so he is found along the shores of Arctic lands. 

The Eskimo has a broad, flat face, which is widest 
just below the eyes. His forehead is narrow 9,nd tapers 
upwards, and his eyes are narrow and a little oblique ; 
so, you see, he is something like a 
Chinaman. He is not at all like 
the Eed Indian in features. His 
skin also is much whiter than that 
of the Indian, though it does not 
appear so, owing to dirt and smoke, 
for he seldom washes himself. 

The dress of the Eskimo is well 
suited for the country in which he 
lives. It is made from reindeer or 
sealskin. He wears two pairs of 
trousers at one time. The inner 
pair has the hair next his body, 
while the outer pair has the hair 
outside. He also wears two jackets 
in the same way; and the outer 
jacket has a hood, which he can 
pull over his head. His boots are quite watertight, and 
are made of sealskin, lined with the soft warm downy 
skin of birds. On his hands he wears big gloves, so 
that his whole body is well protected. In the coldest 
weather he can go abroad and carry on his work. 

The dress of the women is almost exactly like that 
of the men. The hood of the jacket, however, is made 
larger for a woman, so that she may carry a baby 
in it. The women are very skilful in sewing skins 
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together ; and the work is so neatly and so well done, 
that no water whatever can get through. 

The Eskimo also builds a hut for himself. Some- 
times the hut is made of stones, or earth, or driftwood. 
When he cannot get any of these things, he builds 
it of ice and snow. The hut is dome-shaped ; and 




AN ESKIMO HOUSE IN WINTER 



you will be interested in knowing how he manages to 
build it so. 

First of all, a circle is traced on the smooth surface 
of the snow. On this circle the walls are built. Two 
men usually work together, one of them being inside, 
the other outside. The walls are made of slabs of ice, 
which are placed closely together all round, one layer 
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above another. The dome is also made of slabs neatly 
placed together and fitting closely. 

The openings between the slabs are filled up, by 
throwing loose snow over the hut. This snow freezes 
into the mass, and the hut is quite air-tight. When the 
hut is finished, the man inside cuts a low door, and 
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AN ESKIMO FISHING FROM KYAK 



creeps out. The walls are only three or four inches 
thick, so that some light from outside can get through. 
If more light is needed than that which comes through 
the walls, a window of clear ice is put in the side. 

The furniture of the hut is also formed of snow ; 
so that the Eskimo has snow tables, snow seats, and 
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snow beds. Of course he covers all these articles with 
plenty of warm skins. His only fire and light come from 
lamps which burn inside. The heat from these lamps, 
and the crowding together of the inmates, keep the hut 
fairly warm ; but it is very close and stuflfy. 

From the door there is often a long tunnel, through 




A POLAR BEAR 



which the Eskimo creeps before coming into the open air. 
The tunnel slopes upwards and keeps out the colder air. 
The Eskimo is a skilful hunter and fisherman. In 
spring, when the rivers are free from ice, he goes to the 
rapids and spears the salmon. In spring and summer, 
he hunts the reindeer, or catches the birds in his 
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district. In winter, when the rivers are frozen and the 
sea is a mass of ice, he hunts the seal. 

The seal swims about in the water beneath the ice, 
but it comes up to breathe occasionally through the 
holes it has made. When the 
Eskimo finds one of these 
holes, he sits down beside 
it, and watches for hours. 
When the seal appears, down 
goes the spear, and the seal 
is caught. Sometimes, if the 
seal is large and strong, the 
man is dragged under the ice 
and drowned. ^" — 

The Eskimo also catches a walrus 

the polar bear and the 

walrus. Altogether, he is a brave and skilful hunter, 
and his life is a very hard one. Boys are trained from 
their youth to follow the work of the father, and they 
soon grow very clever. The life of the little Eskimo 
boy is very different from that of a boy in England. 



LESSON 15 

UNITED STATES 
General View (Part I) 

The country known as the United States has the sea 
on three sides : the Gulf of Mexico lies to the south, the 
Atlantic Ocean to the east, and the Pacific Ocean to the 
west. The shores of the Gulf of Mexico are low and 
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marshy. Long narrow islands lie along the coast, with 
channels between them and the mainland. These 
channels often extend into bays, which form good and 
safe harbours, when a suflScient depth of water can be 
got. As the rivers near the Gulf, their currents become 
sluggish, siiice they flow through low-lying districts. The 
sand and stones which they bring down with them often 
form bars at their entrances, and sometimes deltas are 
formed, as in the case of the Mississippi. 

The shores of the southern States along the Atlantic 
Ocean are low-lying and marshy, like those along the 
Gulf of Mexico. Farther north they are bolder and 
more indented. Two fine bays, Delaware and Chesapeake, 
are formed, and there are abundant harbours with deep 
water and safe anchorage. 

The western coast along the Pacific Ocean is rugged 
and less broken than the eastern coast. The bay of 
San Francisco, however, forms one of the finest harbours 
in the world. 

In the interior of the United States are two large 
mountain masses — the Eocky Mountains and the Appa- 
lachian Mountains. 

The Eockies form a mighty mountain mass, running 
as a backbone through the western portion of North 
America. Sometimes they consist of several well-defined 
parallel ranges, with table-lands between. At other times 
they are broken into groups of snow-clad peaks. 

Across the table-lands flow rivers, which have cut 
their courses deep down into gorges or canyons. These 
canyons are often thousands of feet deep ; and they are so 
numerous that they seem to divide the whole country 
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into sections. The table-land is left high and dry, with 
a thin layer of sandy soil, which is almost destitute of 
vegetation. Where a supply of water can be procured, 
however, the table-land becomes fertile. Different parts 
of the Eockies vary in character. In Wyoming there is a 
wild, picturesque region, called the Yellowstone district. 
In Colorado there are large valleys high up in the 
mountains. These valleys are called the Parks of 
Colorado. They are generally well-watered and fertile, 
and immense herds of cattle find abundant pasturage. 
On the eastern side, the mountain system of the Eockies 
slopes gently to the bed of the Mississippi. 

The Appalachian mountain system is in the east, 
and for the most part it runs parallel to the coast. It 
consists of various parallel ranges, with valleys and 
table-lands between them. In different parts it is known 
by different names. There are the White Mountains 
in New Hampshire, the Green Mountains in Vermont, 
the Adirondacks and Catskills in New York State. 
The Adirondacks are a favourite summer resort for 
people on their holidays. The Appalachians are every- 
where well wooded, though in some parts (as in the 
State of Maine) vast numbers of trees have been felled 
for the sake of the timber required for shipbuilding 
and other purposes. The Appalachians are very rich in 
minerals. Coal and iron are found in abundance ; and 
zinc, gold, silver, copper, and sulphur have been dis- 
covered in various parts. In Pennsylvania there are 
enormous supplies of petroleum or rock oil. The oil is 
procured by boring wells into the rock or soil in which 
the oil is stored ; and the oil rushes up these borings. 
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Half the petroleum of the world comes from this part 
of the Appalachian system, and the oil industry is of 
great importance. 

The Eockies and the Appalachians form the two 
great watersheds of the United States, and decide the 
course of the drainage. 

To the eastward the Appalachians slope through 
the Atlantic States to the ocean ; whilst to the west they 
slope gently to the bed of the Mississippi. Between the 
two mighty mountain systems, with the bed of the 
Mississippi as the midway and lowest point, lie the 
immense prairie lands of North America, which stretch 
for hundreds of miles in long and gentle undulations. 

LESSON 16 

UNITED STATES 

General View (Part II) 

An Englishman who visits the United States at the 
present time will scarcely regard himself as a stranger 
in a foreign land. He will find that his own language 
is spoken there, and that in many ways this country 
resembles England. Yet, upon farther acquaintance, great 
differences will gradually appear. In the first place, the 
coinage of the States is not like that of England. The 
American standard is the dollar. The gold dollar is equal 
to 45. 2d. of English money, so that five dollars are 
roughly worth a sovereign. Gold pieces worth twenty 
dollars are called eagles, whilst a half-eagle is a gold 
coin worth ten dollars. For general use, 6oins of much 
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smaller value than these are necessary, and the coins 
mostly in circulation are the half-dollar, nearly equal to 
the English florin ; the quarter-dollar, nearly e^ual to 
a shilling ; the ten-cent piece, equal to fivepence ; and 
the five-cent piece, equal to twopence-halfpenny. The 
American coinage is on the decimal system, where the 
dollar and the cent are the two chief elements. Perhaps 
the most noticeable point of difference is the greater use 
of paper money. Where an Englishman carries gold 
an American carries dollar bills. 

The manner of attending to his luggage would strike 
the English traveller. In America companies have 
been formed, for the special purpose of conveying 
luggage from one town to another. These companies 
have oflBces and warehouses in all the towns, and their 
agents attend the various landing-places. If notice is 
sent to one of the offices, the company will take charge 
of the baggage. The traveller pays a certain sum for 
each box or package, and receives a numbered metal 
cheque for each ; and this cheque entitles him to receive 
his luggage at any place to which he may have ordered 
it to be forwarded. The great advantage to the 
traveller is that he is freed from all anxiety and 
trouble about his luggage, whilst he is on his journey ; 
and, although he may sometimes have to wait a day or 
even longer, the luggage will be safely delivered. 

The rectangular arrangement of streets and avenues 
is much more common in American than in European 
towns, and in some instances the names of the streets 
or their numbers indicate their situation. The streets 
running from north to south are called avenues, and 
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are named First Avenue, Second Avenue, and so on, 
beginning from the west. The streets running from 
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SOME TALL BUILDINGS IN NEW YORK 
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east to west are called streets, and are numbered in 
order, beginning from the north. In the older parts 
of the towns, which were built before this modern 
system was introduced, the original names are often 
retained, such as Wall Street, in New York. In New 
York there is also a very fine street called Broadway, 
which runs from south-east to north-west, and cuts 
through both streets and avenues. 

The buildings in some of the towns rise to an 
enormous height, and the English traveller is struck 
with wonder to see such ' sky-scrapers,' as the Ameri- 
cans call them. Without lifts, or elevators, it would be 
a very tiring journey to get from the basement to the 
top floor. 

The American railway system has also some special 
peculiarities. Lines are often carried through the 
streets, and overhead railways are found in some towns. 
The engine carries a large lamp in front which throws 
a strong light along the track, and enables the driver 
to see any stray cattle or other animal that may be 
in the way. In the front of the engine there is an 
apparatus called a cow-catcher, which tosses any 
animal out of the way, and so saves it from being 
mangled by the wheels of the engine or carriages. The 
entrances into the carriages are at the ends instead of 
on the sides as in England, and passengers can readily 
pass from one carriage to another by means of the 
outside platform with which each car terminates. 
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LESSON 17 

ACKOSS THE UNITED STATES BY TEAIN 
IN AUTUMN (Part I) 

The railway journey from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
can be accomplished in five days and five nights without 
fatigue or discomfort. From Boston Harbour to San 
Francisco Bay the train travels over 3,640 miles in a 
continuous course, passing through thirteen or fourteen 
of the States of the Union, and crossing many great 
streams and rivers, among which are the Mississippi and 
the Missouri. 

By day, a little table, fixed between the seats, enables 
the traveller to read, write, and study at ease. There 
are smoking, toilet, and dining rooms attached, and 
meals are cooked on board the train, and served 
while the carriage is running .thirty-five miles an hour. 
At night the African ' porters ' swiftly let down the 
swinging berths from the ceiling of the car, and transform 
the seats below also into sleeping berths. Eocked by 
the slight vibration, the traveller slumbers peacefully, 
and awakes to find a totally new region flying past the 
window. In places, prairie-dog villages take the place 
of big cities, or a desert of rolling sage-bush stands 
where a day or two before all was maple, maize-fields, 
and painted farmhouses. 

The woods of Massachusetts, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire put on glorious colours in autumn. The 
sugar maple shows her brightest hues -blazing reds, 
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burning scarlets, and fiery vermilions. The birch lends 
her sprays of delicate pale yellow, swaying lightly above 
a stem of silvery white. . The beech contributes a russet, 
deepening into warm .brown ; the. hickory, a mellow 
brownish-yellow ; the sassafras, a crimson, vividly 
contrasting with its , green, underleaves and purple 
seed-spikes. The huckleberry spreads sheets of flame- 
coloured bush all over the openings. The butternut 
changes its airy foliage to saffron, the elm to amber, the 
oak to dark vandyke brown, and the swamp- willow to 
citron and sienna. Whole woodlands, in the fair autumn 
time, up and do\^n New England, dazzle and amaze by 
the splendour of their colouring. 

When morning breaks the train is flying hard along 
towards Buffalo. Buffalo is a large city ; it does much 
business, on these bright waters with steamers and 
schooners, besides manufacturing brass, iron, tin, and 
copper wares. Then the train speeds along the shore of 
Lake Erie, and skirts that magnificent inland sea, where 
the fresh water rolls shorewards in billows which might 
do credit to the ocean itself. 

The train goes tearing along through streets, farm- 
steads, fields, and crowded villages, merely ringing a bell 
when it first starts, and afterwards sounding a steam- 
whistle when it comes near a level crossing. Most of 
the crossings are level, and the only precaution adopted 
is to erect a signpost at the spot, inscribed, * Railway 
track. Look out for the Locomotive.' 

Quitting Ohio, the train flies through the north 
of'. Indiana State, crossing the lower end of that 
vast peninsula which lies between Lake Michigan and 
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Lake Huron. Chicago is reached late in the evening, 
and at this point a transfer must be made across the 
city from the * Depot ' of the Boston and Albany Eailway 
to that of the Chicago and North-Western Company. 
Now the traveller obtains his seat and sleeping berth, 
which will only once be changed until arrival at San 
Francisco, and he settles down for the journey of four 
days and nights. 

Then the real prairie begins, which has for some 
distance past been announcing its advent by vast 
stretches of grassy plains, appearing between the maize- 
fields and pumpkins, the clover and the beech groves. 
All day long, the train steams through the rolling hil- 
locks and widespread sea-like levels of a measureless 
expanse, whereon grows nothing but grasses, burned to 
drab by the bright rainless weather, yet maintaining, 
and evidently fattening, hundreds of thousands of fine 
cattle and droves of horses. Par and near beautiful oxen 
and shapely steeds are grazing. Now and again from 
some dusty hillside emerges the figure of a cowboy, who 
suddenly appears mounted on a wiry buck-jumper, and 
who with heavy whip controls the herd. By this time 
the train has left behind it the large centres of population. 

The knots of shops and huts occurring here and 
there along the line call themselves cities still ; but 
they are merely villages for the ranchers to stop at, 
whence they may entrain their produce. The real and 
almost innumerable inhabitants of the prairie, as now 
seen, are the prairie dogs, which appear in thousands all 
through Nebraska. They have grown accustomed to the 
passing locomotive, and regard it and the cars without fear, 
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LESSON 18 

ACEOSS THE UNITED STATES BY TEAIN 
IN AUTUMN (Part II) 

Near Cheyenne the train leaves Nebraska and, touch- 
ing a corner of Colorado, enters Wyoming. ■ Through the 
southern regions of this State it rushes towards the 
wild mountains that are offshoots of the Eocky Range, 
near the desolate, yellow, arid, upland basin, in which 
lies the Great Salt Lake, now very near. Grim, bare, 
weather-worn boulders of red and drab granite of enor- 
mous size line the dusky track. Basins of sand, dotted 
with sage-bush, alternate with awful crags opening into 
gloomy canyons. It is a land of exceeding loneliness 
and barrenness ; where a ring of stones and a wooden 
cross now and again mark the grave of some forgotten 
pioneer, and numerous bleached skeletons of cattle and 
horses show how diflBcult and costly was the overland 
voyage of the old time for the * prairie schooner,' as the 
emigrant's waggon was called. 

Thundering down the inclines, toiling with two 
engines up the heavy grades, the train rattles into 
Ogden station early in the morning. A batch of cow- 
boys in the station yard shows that ranching goes on even 
in these seeming deserts. A number of Eed Indians, 
in parti-coloured blankets, hang about the place. The 
huge hills round the hot town are smoking with brush- 
wood fires, lighted to improve the pasturage. 

The Great Salt Lake lies near the dep6t, glittering 
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green in colour under the strong sunlight, and belted 
with a dazzling border of white salt, which covers every 
flat and lowland in the vicinity. Now the train coasts 
the northern shores of this Dead Sea of Central North 
America. The water of the lake is poisonous, and the 
silver-edged banks are fatal to all animal life. Nor 
can there exist any more dreary little settlements than 
those which cluster round each isolated station. Skirting 
for some hours the shallows of the great dismal sea, the 
train plunges into the upper portion of the Utah desert ; 
hence, for many hundreds of miles, the track lies 
through a bleak, barren region of naked mountains and 
treeless, hungry, stony plains, unredeemed by the wing 
of a single bird, or the footmark of a solitary furred 
creature. 

All day long, and all night long, and all day long 
again, the train thunders on, hurtles through the can- 
yons, and rattles over the basins of this lonely land, 
where the pioneers of the line had to wage fierce battle 
with the Eed Indians more than once, in order to get 
their sleepers laid and their rails fixed. 

Just beyond Truckee, at an elevation of more than 
5,000 feet, the train crosses the dividing line between 
the States of California and Nevada, the latter of which, 
although larger than Great Britain, contains a popula- 
tion of less than 50,000 soifls. But Nevada is rich in 
silver and gold mines, and it extends southward from the 
wintry highlands to the burning regions of the Colorado 
Eiver. 

On the Divide, at a station named Summit, the train 
tops the snowy Sierra at an elevation of 7,400 feet. The 
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air is rarefied as well as severely chilly, and greatcoats 
and shawls are worn even in the well-closed cars. From 
this point to the Blue Canyon below, the views are mag- 
nificent ; but the endless line of snow-shed cuts them off 
continually from the eager gaze. These sheds extend 
for twenty-seven miles, and are built solidly of timber to 
guard the trains from avalanches and drifts. They 
frequently take fire, to the heavy loss of the company 
and the serious delay of passengers. 

The track boldly curves, and ascends or descends 
heavy grades, and skirts for some time a large mountain 
tarn. Enormous in girth and altitude are the firs 
growing on the mountain-side hereabouts, and marvellous 
are the views as the traveller glances, through their huge 
trunks and branches laced with the snow, at the deep 
valleys lying below the track. The long train, with its 
cars each weighing twenty tons, rolls down the Pacific 
slope, at a pace to make nervous people uncomfortable. 

And now, as if by magic, the scene changes, as 
the train rapidly drops to the sunny uplands of Cali- 
fornia. The snow disappears, the trees multiply in 
number and variety. Wild blossoms deck the under- 
growth, and the train flies through lovely groves, 
through verdant clearings, then through clusters of 
pretty cottages, to a region of vineyards and orchards. 
Lower down, at Dutch I^at, are the spots where the 
goldminers have washed away a whole mountain- 
side with their hydraulic pipes ; and, lower still, the 
train passes a Chinese village, and rattles merrily 
down to the Sacramento plain, whence 'Frisco is distant 
only ninety miles. Speedily these are passed ; and, 
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reaching Port Costa, the entire train is put on board an 
immense ferry steamer, and is carried across an inlet of 
the sea to Oakland, the terminus of the long line. Here 
another ferry steamer receives the passenger and wafts 
him over the Bay to San Francisco. 

{From * Seas a/nd Lands^^ by Sir Edvrni Arnold ; by jpemdssion,) 

LESSON 19 
THE MISSISSIPPI 

The Mississippi is by far the most important river of 
the United States, and it is one of the chief rivers of the 
world. It rises at a height of 1,680 feet, in some hills 
lying to the west of Lake Superior ; it then flows south- 
ward a distance of 3,000 miles into the Gulf of Mexico. 
If, however, the Missouri be regarded as the main stream, 
the distance from the source of that river in the Kocky 
Mountains to the Gulf of Mexico is 4,200 miles. The 
Mississippi, with its mighty branches, drains almost the 
whole continent lying between the Appalachian Moun- 
tains and the Eockies. Its chief tributaries are the 
Ohio, the Arkansas, the Missouri, and the Eed Eiver. 
Each of these has also feeders of its own of great size. 

The Mississippi is navigable to St. Anthony's Falls, 
a distance of 2,200 miles, and a further distance of 1,500 
miles of navigable waterway is provided by its tribu- 
taries. 

The upper part of the river flows through a beauti- 
ful district. The country is covered with dense forests of 
pine trees, whilst in the lower portions small and pretty 
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lakes abound. When the river leaves the forest lands, 
it enters the region of the prairies. This is the agricul- 
tural part, and the great wheat-growing district. Further 
south the warmer regions begin, and cotton plantations 
flourish. Near the coast the country is flat and marshy, 
and is covered with dense subtropical vegetation. This 
is the region of sugar, rice, and fruits. 

The course of the Mississippi during the last 500 
miles is through a well-marked valley. The stream is 
constantly bringing down with it a large amount of sedi- 
ment. In various parts of its course this sediment has 
been deposited and has formed islands ; and at its moiith, 
where there is a delta 150 mUes wide, the deposits are 
a considerable hindrance to navigation. The* delta is 
low-lying and -swampy, and at high water the surface of 
the river is higher than the surrounding lands. Great 
works for protection have been carried out, to keep the 
water from overflowing the country. 

Several large towns have sprung up along the banks 
of the Mississippi. 

Minneapolis, near the Falls of St. Anthony, has a 
splendid position for manufactures, owing to the power 
that can be got from the Falls. It is a great milling 
and lumber town. 

St. Paul is also a milling town, with extensive manu- 
facture of flour. The surrounding lands are valuable 
wheat-producers. 

St. Louis is one of the chief towns of America. It 
stands almost in the centre of the States, in a most com- 
manding position. Railways run into it from all direc- 
tions. A splendid bridge of three arches, each over 500 
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feet long, crosses the river, so that trains can pass from 
one side to the other. The town itself lies for twenty 
miles along the banks of the river, and is built on a 
slight elevation, which keeps it safe from the effects of 
floods. It has great trade in the making of flour, and in 
the shipping of cotton, tobacco, sugar, and pork. It is 
also a great centre for the receiving and distributing of 
stock ; and meat-packing is an important industry. 

Vicksburg, midway between Memphis and New 
Orleans, stands in the midst of the finest cotton-growing 
lands in America ; and, as ships can easily reach it, it is 
a large exporting town. It has also an extensive manu- 
facture of cotton-seed oil and cotton cake. Half the 
people in Vicksburg are coloured. 

New Orleans, near the mouth of the river, is a com- 
mercial city, for it exports the products collected in the 
interior. The products that pass through the city are 
mostly agricultural, and hence autumn is the busiest 
season. Cotton and corn, flour, pork, tobacco, sugar and 
molasses, and barrel staves are shipped to European 
and other ports in enormous quantities. The population 
has a large element of French Creoles, and their language 
and customs, as well as the name of the city, remind us 
of the early history. The cemeteries of New Orleans 
are very curious. On account of the lack of deep drain- 
age there are no graves, but the tombs of stone or brick 
are built above the surface. 
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LESSON 20 
THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PAEK 

The Yellowstone National Park is a district lying mostly 
in the State of Wyoming. A small strip in the north is 
in the State of Montana, and a part on the west projects 
into Idaho and Montana. This district is celebrated 
for its beauty. Although it is only one-third the size of 
Wales, it contains more natural wonders than any other 
place of the same size in the world. Mountains and 
lakes, hot springs and geysers, waterfalls and canyons 
meet the traveller in every direction. 

Until 1870, the wonders of the Park remained 
unknown. Stray hunters or Indians sometimes visited 
it, and brought back rumours of its beauty and pecu- 
liarities. In 1870, however, a party of travellers ex- 
plored the district ; and, when they returned, the Govern- 
ment of the United States sent some of their officers to 
investigate and report. This expedition surveyed the 
region thoroughly; and, when their report was presented, 
an Act of Congress was passed, setting this part of the 
country aside, as a public park or pleasure ground, for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people. 

A branch of the Northern Pacific Eailroad runs up 
the Valley of the Yellowstone, to within a short distance 
of the border of the Park. Travellers may reach the 
interior parts on foot, on horseback, or in coaches. 
Hotels have been built to accommodate visitors; but 
hundreds prefer to camp out, and travel from one part 
of the Park to another. 
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The whole Park is a table-land, with an average height 
of about 8,000 feet. Various mountain masses cross 
the table-land, rising in some parts to rugged peaks. 
The southern portion is very mountainous and rough. 
There is an abundant rainfall, so that there are 
numerous swift-flowing rivers, and many beautiful ponds 
and lakes. The rivers cut their way through the rocks 
deep down into the table-land, so that canyons are 
formed, which are often hundreds of feet deep. It is 
within the borders of the Park that the Yellowstone, 
Madison, and Snake rivers rise. The two former find 
their way to the Missouri, whilst the latter is a tributary 
of the Columbia. 

In one part of its course the Yellowstone Eiver 
widens out to form the Yellowstone Lake, which is a fine 
sheet of water, irregular in shape, and 150 square 
miles in area. Soon after leaving the lake, the course of 
the river is broken by a fall over the rocks of about 140 
feet ; and a quarter of a mile farther it has another 
fall. This second one has a sheer descent of 360 feet, 
and the stream can scarcely be seen through the mist 
that always rises from the water. 

The river rushes wildly onward, through what is 
known as the Grand Canyon. This canyon has been 
cut to a depth of over 600 feet through the table-land, 
and stretches for a distance of several miles. Its 
sides are rugged masses of projecting rocks, varying 
in colour ; and these colours, mingling with the green 
of the foliage above, give a fine effect to the whole 
canyon. 

The great glories of the Park, however, are the 
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hot springs and geysers. Of the former there are 
over 3,000, varying from the size of a kettle to pogls 
many acres in extent. The most remarkable of them 
are near the northern boundary, and are known as the 
Mammoth Hot Springs. The waters of these hold 
carbonate of lim« in solution ; and this lime is deposited 
by the water where it overflows, so that a hill 200 feet 
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A GEYSER CONE AND FIELD IN YELLOWSTONE PARK 



high has been built up, from the top of which the 
water boils over. Down the sides it flows into a 
series of basins, getting gradually cooler as it nears the 
bottom. The geysers are great natural fountains, 
sending forth jets of water. Some are small, and never 
rise much above the surface ; others send tons of water 
high into the air, and sometimes throw out great masses 
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of stone with the water. Some break out without any 
warning, others roar and growl long before the spouting 
begins. 

The climate of the Park is humid and semi-arctic. 
Frost often occurs at midsummer, and snow falls in 
September. The whole district is densely wooded with 
spruce and yellow pine. Killing game, starting forest 
fires, removing deposits from the springs are strictly 
forbidden. The wild animals are preserved from 
destruction ; so that in the Park there are elk, deer, 
antelope, bears, and the only wild bisons in the 
country. 



LESSON 21 
ON A COTTON PLANTATION 

The cotton plantations of the United States are found 
in the States near the Gulf of Mexico —Louisiana, Texas, 
Alabama, Florida, North and South Carolina, Virginia, 
and Mississippi. The soil in many parts of these States 
is so rich, and the climate is so fine, that with very little 
labour splendid crops are secured. 

The cotton plant is of various kinds. The two 
principal varieties are the hairy cotton plant, which 
grows to a height of six or seven feet, with whitish 
flowers and hairy pods, and the sea-island cotton, which 
grows on the shores of Georgia and Florida. The 
latter grows to a height of fifteen feet and has flowers 
of a more yellow tint, whilst the fibre of the wool is fine 
and silky. 
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The plant is grown every year from seeds. The 
ground is got ready during the winter months, and the 
planting of the seeds begins about the end of March. 
Frosts in the spring, however, delay the planting ; for 
the plant, when young, is very delicate, and the slight- 
est frost kills it. About ten days after the seeds are 
sown, the plant appears above the ground. It then 
grows rapidly ; and, as it gets bigger, it becomes stronger 
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A COTTON FIELD IN THE RICH LOWLAND OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

( By permission of Detroit Photographic Co.) 

and prettier. The flowers appear in June. The 
blossoms fall and the fruit or bolls ripen through the 
summer. By the end of August the bolls on the 
lower branches are ready for picking. The bolls grow 
to the size of a hen's egg, and, when ripe, they burst 
open, and the white fibre of the cotton peeps out. A 
cotton plantation at such a time is an exceedingly pretty 
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sight. The lower branches are covered with the white 
fibres, the bolls of the middle branches hang like large 
green walnuts, whilst on the top branches are masses of 
red and white blossoms. 

The harvest begins when the bolls first burst. 
Hundreds of men, women, and children, nearly all 
negroes, are busy from early morning till late at night. 
Each one carries a bag over the shoulder ; and into this 
bag is thrown the white cotton, which is pulled out of 
the boll. The seeds of the plant are embedded in the 
fibres or lint, and are so firmly fixed to the lint that 
seeds and lint are carried away together. It is neces- 
sary to separate the seeds from the fibres, as the fibres 
only are used in the manufacture of cotton cloth. The 
process of separation is called * ginning.' When the 
seeds have been taken away, the cotton wool is pressed 
into bales, bound tightly, and weighing about 500 lbs. 
each. These bales are shipped from the plantations to 
the great towns, where they are again more closely 
pressed, and sent to distant markets. Most of the 
cotton used in the mills of Lancashire comes from the 
Cotton States through the towns of Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Mobile, New Orleans, and Galveston. From the seeds 
that are not needed for the next year's planting an oil 
is pressed, which is useful in making soap and candles. 
The husks left behind are pressed into cakes, which form 
an excellent food for cattle. 

The cotton plantation is usually the property of 
white men, but most of the work is done by negroes. 
The house of the owner is frequently built of huge logs, 
with a verandah running round it. Inside, a wide 
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passage separates the rooms on each side. It is built, as 
a rule, on the side of a alope, and is surrounded with 
clumps of trees. At some distance are the houses of 
the negroes, consisting of rows of cabins. Each cabin 
stands by itself under the shade of some large tree, 
whilst the forest stretches behind. The cabin of the 
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CUTTING SUGAR CAKE 

negro is very little used, as the climate is so pleasant 
that he prefers to live outside. He cooks and eats 
his food in the open air, and usually sleeps under 
the starlit sky. The black man was first taken to 
America from Africa, to work as a slave in the cotton 
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and sugar plantations. Now he is free and inclined 
to be lazy; for, in such a fertile and pleasant land, 
very little work produces food sufi&cient for his daily 
needs. Water melons abound, peaches ripeij to per- 
fection, and delicious grapes grow in the forests. 



LESSON 22 
THE SUGAE PLANT 

Many plants are useful to man because of the sugar 
they contain. Few, however, contain so much as to 
make it profitable to extract sugar from them. The 
sugar-cane is an exception. 

The sugar-cane bears a great resemblance to the 
common reed, but its blossom is different. It has a 
knotty stalk, often rising to the height of fourteen feet, 
and it produces at each joint a long pointed leaf or 
blade. The joints in one stalk are from forty to sixty 
in number, and many stalks rise from one root. A field 
of canes, when stirred by a light breeze, presents a very 
pleasing sight, particularly towards the time of matu- 
rity. At this period, the golden-coloured plants appear 
crowned with silvery feathers fringed with a lilac colour. 

The sugar-cane is liable to be destroyed by many 
enemies. In some countries, though not in the United 
States, herds of monkeys come down from the moun- 
tains by night, and, having posted sentinels to give 
the alarm if anything approaches, destroy great 
quantities of the cane by their gambols as well as by 
their greediness. It is in vain to set traps for these 
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clever animals. The only way to guard a plantation 
against them is to set a numerous watch, armed with 
fowling-pieces, and furnished with dogs. 

The r^t, which has gradually spread over the world, 
is still more destructive to the plant ; and great pains 
are taken to keep it in check by poison, or by keeping 
numbers of cats. 

The sugar-cane is also subject to. a disease called the 
* blast.' When the blast takes hold of the plant, the 
fine broad green blades become sickly, dry, and withered. 
Soon after, spots appear on them. These spots contain 
the eggs of an insect. The eggs quicken, and cover 
the plants with vermin. The juice of the canes thus 
afifected becomes sour, and no more shoots issue from 
the joints. 

Land crabs also do much harm to the sugar fields in 
Cuba. The crabs are very fond of the cane, and live 
chiefly on the juice, which they suck out. Every oppor- 
tunity is taken to catch these pests ; but they are so 
active in running that they almost always escape. They 
seldom go far from their burrows in daytime, and their 
watchfulness is such that they regain them in a 
moment, and disappear as soon as a man or a dog 
comes near enough to be seen. 

Harvest-time in the sugar plantations is a season of 
gladness, as in the cornfields of England. The fresh 
juice of the cane is so wholesome and nourishing, that 
every animal drinking freely of it derives health and 
vigour from its use. The sickly among the negroes 
show wonderful improvement in a few weeks after the 
mill is set in action. The labouring oxen, horses, and 
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mules improve more than at any other period of the 
year, through being fed with plenty of the green tops. 
The pigs and poultry fatten on the refuse. 

When the cane is ripe, it is cut down and conveyed 
to the mills. At the mills it is crushed between great 
iron rollers. The juice is pressed out, and flows into a 
large receptacle. From this it is drawn off into huge 
caldrons, and boiled to a certain temperature. The 
scum which comes to the top is removed, and the liquid 
further clarified. When it has been sujfficiently prepared 
in this manner, it is poured into moulds, where it slowly 
hardens. The sugar is now of a brown colour, and 
refining afterwards makes it white. 

LESSON 23 
GOLD 

The mountain regions in the West are exceedingly 
rich in mineral wealth. Coal and most of the metals 
valuable in commerce are found in various parts. All 
the Western States produce gold or silver, but Nevada, 
California, and Colorado are specially rich in both metals. 
Indeed, the mining of the West is one of the chief 
industries of the United States. 

The most valuable of these metals is gold. Men have 
sometimes quickly become wealthy by the discovery, of 
gold in the earth. It is often found in lumps or nuggets, 
mixed with the sand or soil. It is only, of course, in 
certain districts of the earth where gold is thus deposited ; 
and, when such a district is discovered, hundreds of 
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men rush to it. A few lucky days may make them 
wealthy. 

In January 1848, at Colomo on the America river 
in California, a man named James Marshall was engaged 
in digging a race, to convey water to his sawmill. In 
the soil thrown out there were some lumps of a yellow 
metal, which, on examination, proved to be gold. Im- 
mediately the lust for gold inflamed the minds of the 
workmen in the neighbourhood. They left their em- 
ployment and set off to hunt for the precious metal. 
The rumour that gold was to be had in California merely 
for the trouble of picking it up spread throughout 
the States, and even reached Europe. Thousands of 
men mingled in a mad rush to the place. The whole 
country along the Pacific coast was roused almost to 
frenzy. The labourer left his plough, the mason his 
building, and the clerk his office. Picks and shovels 
were now the only tools they wanted. Even the 
soldiers, sent to keep order, deserted to join the diggers. 
Ships arriving at the western ports had often to remain 
in harbour for months, for the gold fever seized the 
sailors, who swelled the ranks of the fortune-hunters. 
Many were lucky, and made large finds of gold. More 
were bitterly disappointed, and returned with nothing. 
Amongst such numbers of men, there were many who 
were quite unfitted to undergo the rough life of the 
digger ; and it is estimated that 20,000 at least perished 
from disease or exposure during the first six months of 
the rush. 

Every ravine and mountain -side, where there was 
the slightest chance of finding gold, was searched. 
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Towns sprang up in a few weeks, and became scenes 
of busy life in places previously deserted. All trade 
transactions were done in gold-cjust. As these gold- 
hunters were gathered from all parts of the world, and 
from all classes of people, there were among them 




A MINING TOWN IN ALASKA 
{The gold is found in the beac/i gravels) 



many of the wildest and worst characters. Gambling, 
drinking, and fighting were common, and the revolver 
was in constant use. Wild and dreadful scenes hap- 
pened in these early days, and the law was quite un- 
able to cope with crime. For self -protection, the more 
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respectable and law-abiding had to combine, and take 
the law into their own hands. They were known as the 
Vigilants, and they were in constant conflict with the 
roughs. After a number of the worst offenders had been 
shot or hanged without much trial, the others became 
afraid, and gradually the district settled down. 

At various places since, similar scenes have occurred. 
Wherever gold was discovered, thither the diggers 
flocked. In 1868, there was a rush to the Fraser 
Eiver ; in 1860, it was to Colorado ; two years later, 
Montana and Idaho were the centres of attraction. 
In 1876-76, the Black Hills of Wyoming and Dakota 
saw repeated on a large scale the first rush to California. 
Even in the last few years there has been the rush to 
the Klondyke and Alaska. 



LESSON 24 
ON THE PEAIEIES (Part I) 

The greater part of the United States lies between 
the Eockies and the Appalachians. It is an immense 
region of great resources. Through the middle of it, 
the mighty Mississippi slowly finds its way to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Immense tributaries flow into the Missis- 
sippi from both directions, and drain this vast district. 
Mr. Murray writes as follows of one part :-^There 
is perhaps no country in the world more favoured, in 
respect to natural advantages, than the State of Ohio. 
The soil is of the greatest fertility; the climate is 
temperate ; the rivers flowing into Lake Erie to the 
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north, and through the Ohio into the Mississippi to the 
south-west, are navigable for many hundreds of miles ; 
the forests abound with the finest timber ; and even the 
bowels of the earth pay, in various kinds of minerals, 
abundant contributions to the general wealth. The 
southern frontier of the State is bounded by the noble 
river from which she derives her name. Towns and 
cities are now multiplying upon its banks ; the axe has 
laid low vast tracts of the forest ; the plough has passed 
over many thousand acres of the prairies ; and crowds 
of steamboats, laden with goods, manufactures, and 
passengers from every part of the world, urge their 
busy way through the waters. 

Far different were the appearance and condition of 
that region at the close of the eighteenth century. 
Then the v^st tracts of forest and prairie now forming 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois were all little 
known to the settlers. The country was inhabited by 
numerous bands of Indian tribes. Here and there, at 
favourable positions on the navigable rivers, were 
trading ports, defended by small forts, to which the 
Indians brought their skins of deer, bear, bison, and 
beaver; receiving in exchange powder, rifles, paint, 
hatchets, knives, blankets, and other articles which, 
although unknown to their forefathers, had become to 
them, through their intercourse with the whites, num- 
bered among the necessaries of life. But the above- 
mentioned animals, especially the last two, were already 
scarce in this region ; and the more enterprising of 
the hunters, Indian as well as white men, made annual 
excursions to the wild and boundless hunting-ground 
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westward of the Mississippi. At this time, the villages 
and settlements on the north bank of the Ohio, being 
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scarce and far apart, were built for the purpose of 
trading with the Indians, rather than for agriculture or 
civilised industry. Their inhabitants were as bold and 
hardy— sometimes as wild and lawless — as the red 
men with whom they were beginning to dispute the 
soil. 

Quarrels arose between these western settlers and 
their Indian neighbours, and blood was frequently 
shed. The half-disciplined militia, aided sometimes 
by regular troops, invaded and burnt the Indian 
villages. The red men, seldom able to cope with their 
enemy in the open field, cut off detached parties, and 
massacred unprotected families. So swift was their 
revenge, that settlements at some distance from the 
scene of war were often aroused at midnight, by the 
unexpected alarm of the war-whoop and the fire-brand. 
There were occasions when the Indians boldly attacked 
and defeated the troops thiat were sent against them ; 
but, being routed at a battle with great slaughter, many 
of them went off to the great plains further westward, 
whilst those who remained submitted to the whites. 

Slowly but surely the settlers forced their way west- 
ward. Sometimes love of adventure, sometimes love of 
sport led them on ; and gradually the mighty prairies 
fell under their control. The red men fought for their 
native land, but the superior arms and knowledge of 
the whites triumphed. Adventurers and hunters were 
followed by settlers, who took possession of the country, 
and the farm and the ranch divided up the mighty 
prairies. 
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LESSON 25 
ON THE PEAIEIES (Part II) 

An extensive region of prairie land lies between the 
Eocky Mountains and the Mississippi. Until recent 
years, the greater part of this district was left to tHe 
Eed Indian and the white hunter. However, settlers 
were always moving westward. As the settled and 
better-known lands were taken possession of, the newer 
arrivals moved to wilder and less known parts of the 
prairies. 

The prairies stretch for hundreds of miles. They are 
gently undulating ; and, where there is water, they are 
fertile. High, wavy grass grows in all parts, and the 
surface of the prairie looks like a great ocean of grass, 
the undulations of the land giving the impression of 
mighty waves. Occasionally wooded parts are found, 
but these small forests occur only in detached belts along 
the banks of the rivers. Usually there is neither hill, 
nor rock, nor tree to break the sameness of the land- 
scape. The traveller has no landmarks to guide him ; 
and, like the sailor in mid-ocean, he must depend upon 
his sextant and his compass. In some places where 
there is a lack of water, the surface is destitute of 
vegetation, and the country looks like a desert. 

At one time the prairie was the home of the bison. 
Millions of these animals roamed in great herds from 
the Mississippi to the Eockies. Their only enemy was 
the white or red hunter, who did little to thin their 
numbers. But, at length, a demand for hides sent 
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hundreds of hunters to pursue the bison. With the aid 
of the quick-firing rifle, the slaughter was tremendous. 
It is estimated that between the years 1870 and 1876, 
over two and a half millions of bisons were killed 
each year. As no care was taken of the animals that 
remained, it is not surprising that in a few years scarcely 
any of the immense herds that at one time roamed 
securely over the prairie were left. Moreover, the bison 




would not cross a railway track ; hence he became cut 
off from his feeding-grounds, which he formerly changed 
from north to south with the season. At the present 
time the bison of the prairies is extinct. A few are 
preserved in the public parks, and in menageries and 
travelling shows. 

Domestic animals have taken the place of the bison. 
Vast herds of cattle now make their home on the prairie. 
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The settlers dot the landscape with their farms, and 
villages have sprung up in all parts. The cattle are 
left to roam in their countless numbers over the 
grass-lands. The animals of different owners have 
seldom fences to separate them, but each animal is 
branded with the special mark of its owner. About 
the latter part of May there is the annual 'round- 
up.' The cowboys, or herdsmen, scour the country for 
miles, and all the cattle found are collected and driven 
into a huge enclosure. The ' round-up ' is a stirring 
time, and not free from danger. The cattle are half 
wild, and break out at the least chance. After they 
have all been collected, each ranchman selects his own ; 
and, as the young unbranded calves follow their mothers, 
it is easy to see to whom they belong. The calves are 
then branded with their particular owner's mark. 

An animal peculiar to the prairie is the prairie dog. 
Insects, birds, and reptiles abound in various places, 
and the bee has gradually made its way westward, and 
may now be found all over the prairies. 

In some parts of the prairies, horses are reared ; in 
other parts, especially in the Northern States, pigs are 
kept in large numbers by the settlers. To the east of 
the Mississippi, hundreds of square miles have been given 
up to agriculture, and wheat and raaize are grown in 
vast quantities. Agriculture has spread to the States 
on the western side of the Mississippi ; and, year by year, 
the amount of produce, especially wheat, is gradually 
increasing in these States. At the same time, the popula- 
tion is small, and does not need all the wheat produced ; 
BO that a large amount is available for export to the 
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more populous manufacturing States, or to Great Britain 
and other countries of Europe, which do not produce 
suflScient wheat to supply the demand of their own 
people. 



LESSON 26 
THE PRAIRIE DOG 

The prairie dog is both a burrowing and a social 
animal. He is sometimes called the Wish-ton -wish ; but he 
is usually known by the name of the prairie dog, though 
he is a rodent and not a carnivorous animal. The reason 
for the popular name lies in the short yelping sound 
which he is fond of uttering, and which bears some 
resemblance to the bark of a young puppy. Even in 
captivity he utters this short, impatient yelp, which may 
generally be extorted from the little animal by placing 
the hand near the cage. Though so gentle and affec- 
tionate to his keeper, he dislikes strangers ; and, if their 
fingers approach the bars of his house too closely, he 
barks at the intruders like an angry squirrel, and 
scratches smartly at their hands with his sharp, strong 
claws. 

The prairie dog is a pretty and rather curious animal, 
measuring about sixteen inches in total length. His 
general shape is round and fiattish, and his head is 
peculiarly flat. The fur is greyish red, with a grizzled 
effect, produced by the alternate chestnut and grey 
colour of each hair. His disposition is pleasant and 
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sociable, and the little creature in captivity is fond of 
being petted. 

In spite of the formidable foes by which he is 




PRAIRIE DOGS AT HOME 



attacked, and which take up their residence in the very 
centre of his home, he multiplies rapidly, and extends 
his excavations to great distances. Indeed, when once 
the prairie dogs settle themselves in a convenient spot, 
their increase seems to have no bounds ; and the little 
heaps of earth, which stand near the mouths of their 
burrows, extend as far as the eye can reach. 

The burrows are of considerable dimensions, and run 
to a great depth. They are dug in a sloping direction. 
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forming an angle of about forty-five degrees with the 
horizon ; and after descending for five or six feet, they 
take a sudden turn, and rise gradually upward. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of these burrows are dug close 
to each other, and they honeycomb the ground to 
such an extent that it is rendered quite unsafe for 
horses. 

The scene presented by a * dog town ' or * village,' 
as the assemblage of burrows is called, is most curious, 
and well repays the trouble of approaching without 
alarming the cautious little animals. Fortunately 
for the traveller, the prairie dog is as inquisitive as 
he is wary ; and his curiosity often costs the little 
creature his life. Perched on the hillocks which have 
been mentioned, the prairie dog is able to survey a wide 
extent of horizon. As soon as he sees an intruder, he 
gives a sharp yelp of alarm, and dives into his burrow, 
knocking his little feet together with a flourish, as he 
disappears. In every direction a similar scene is 
enacted ; warned by the well-known cry, all the prairie 
dogs within reach repeat the call, and leap into their 
burrows. Their curiosity, however, cannot be restrained. 
Scarcely have their feet vanished from sight, when 
their heads are seen cautiously protruding from the 
burrow, and their inquisitive brown eyes sparkle, as they 
examine the cause of the disturbance. It is at this 
moment that the hunter takes the opportunity to shoot 
the little animals. 

The prairie dog is not allowed to enjoy his home 
undisturbed, for the burrowing owl and the terrible 
rattlesnake take forcible possession of the burrows. The 
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rattlesnake devours the inmates, and thus procures board 
and lodging at very easy rates. The reason for the 
presence of the owls is not so evident ; though it is pro- 
bable that they may also snap up an occasional prairie 
dog in its earliest infancy, when it is very young, small, 
and tender. These winged or scaled intruders are not 
found in all the burrows, though many are infested by 
them. 



LESSON 27 
TORNADOES AND CYCLONES 

As America stretches from the Torrid to the Arctic 
regions, so it has every variety of climate. It has also 
at certain times dreadful storms, known as tornadoes or 
cyclones. 

The tornado is more terrifying than a thunder- 
storm, but not so dreadful and destructive as* a cyclone. 
In it the air moves rapidly forward, and at the 
same time has a very swift whirling motion. The 
whole tornado, from the beginning to the end of its 
career, often lasts several hours, but the mischief 
it does at any particular spot is often done in less 
than a minute. The tornado of Mayfield, Ohio, threw 
down a number of trees from two to four feet thick, 
and lifted several buildings completely from their 
foundations. A boy eleven years old was thrown to a 
distance of 160 yards through an open window, though 
without sujQfering any greater injury than a slight bruise 
on his face. On looking back, he found that the block- 
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house, a large building two stories high, had disappeared. 
It had been completely raised into the air and carried 
away to a distance of sixty yards. The upper part was 
scattered about in all directions, and some planks of the 
flooring were even carried as far as seven or eight miles. 
Planks with rounded edges were driven through the 
turf into the wet clay to a depth of twelve inches. The 
progress of this tornado was marked by an enormous 
column of a deep yellow-brown colour, like smoke. On 
crossing the river, it raised a great quantity of water. 
It did not sweep uniformly over the ground, but some- 
times leaped over spaces of about half a mile, where it 
marked its passage through the air by breaking the 
highest trees, at a distance of from twenty to forty 
feet above the ground. 

A cyclone is more destructive and dangerous than a 
tornado. In its fury it destroys everything in its track, 
and strews whole districts with ruins. It is usually 
preceded by a dreadful stillness, and a misty haze 
which gives the sun a red tinge and makes the stars 
appear larger. A terrible storm follows this treacherous 
calm. The sky suddenly becomes wild and overcast ; 
the sea rises from stillness into mountain billows ; 
the wind rages and roars like cannon ; the rain 
descends in torrents. Darkness envelopes the earth ; 
the upper regions of the air appear rent with thunder 
and lightning ; the land seems to shake, and every- 
where are fear and terror. Birds are swept away from 
the woods to the ocean. Fishes swim towards the land 
as if to seek refuge. Frightened animals in the fields 
flock together for shelter. The roofs of the houses are 
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carried from their walls, which are thrown to the 
ground, burying their inhabitants under their ruins. 
Large trees are - torn up by the roots, and huge 
branches are shivered off and driven through the air 
with great force. Every tree and shrub, that withstands 
the shock, is stripped of its boughs and foliage. If the 
cyclone should strike a town, the destruction is dreadful. 
The harbour is covered with wrecks of boats and vessels, 
and the shore becomes a mass of ruins. Mounds of 
rubbish and destroyed buildings in one place, heaps of 
earth and trunks of trees in another, deep gullies formed 
by torrents of water, and the dead and dying bodies of 
men, women, and children, take the place of the busy 
life which crowded the streets a few hours before. 

Usually the cyclone does not blow with uniform 
strength, but in violent gusts or squalls. These sudden 
shocks, which are sometimes preceded by short calms, 
render the cyclone very dangerous to ships, and the 
more so, as their direction constantly changes. Thick 
clouds and heavy falls of rain always accompany 
cyclones, and frequently also thunder and lightning. 
The cyclone that burst over Galveston in 1900 almost 
completely wrecked the town. It is estimated that 
nearly 5,000 people lost their lives, and thousands more 
were rendered homeless, whilst the damage to property 
was reckoned at many thousands of pounds. 

Occasionally, in winter, terrific storms rage, and are 
accompanied by driving falls of snow, and bitter cold. 
These storms are known as blizzards, and they fre- 
quently result in loss of life. 
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LESSON 28 ' 
UNITED STATES: CHIEF TOWNS 
Part I. New York and Boston 

The United States is fast becoming a land of great 
cities. No one of these is likely to become the social 
and political centre of the country, as in most European 
States, or to obtain a position similar to that hel(i in 
their own countries by London, Paris, Vienna, and Berlin. 
There are in the United States ten or a dozen cities, 
each of which is the centre of a district as large as an 
average European kingdom. None of them occupies an 
inferior position as compared with the others, whilst the 
political capital, the beautiful city of Washington, stands 
apart with a life of its own. There is no chance 
for even the largest city to take the leadership in all 
respects. 

The greatest commercial city in the States is New 
York. It is situated on Manhattan Island and on the 
mainland of the Hudson River. Long Island opposite, 
and Staten Island to the south-west, form a bay for the 
port, which has space and depth of water for fleets of 
the largest vessels. Brooklyn, Long Island City, and 
Staten Island now form the city of New York, while 
Jersey City and Hoboken, across the Hudson, are so 
closely connected with New York that they really con- 
stitute one city, with a population of nearly three millions. 
The Brooklyn Bridge connects New York with Brooklyn, 
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and a tunnel runs under the Hudson to Hoboken. 
Elevated railroads extend throughout New York and 
Brooklyn, and numerous ferry-boats ply between the 
several cities. 

The greatness and importance of this part of America 
are due to its advantages for commerce. The harbour 
is one of the best in the world, and the situation is 
favourable for trade with Europe and for distributing 




MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 



goods to the various parts of the States. The exports 
from New York are largely agricultural products, such as 
grain, provisions, cotton and tobacco ; and the imports 
are chiefly groceries, dry goods and hides ; but almost 
every commercial product of the world passes in or out 
of the city. Two-thirds of the immigrants land here, 
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and special accommodation is provided for them on 
Ellis Island in the Bay. 

The older part of New York, situated at the southern 
extremity of Manhattan Island, is irregular in plan, and 
is mostly devoted to business. In the newer part, the 
streets run north and south parallel to one another, and 
are called Avenues ; whilst other streets run at right 
angles to these, from east to west, and are called First 
Street, Second Street, and so on, even up to 220th 
Street. Broadway, the principal thoroughfare, is fourteen 
miles in length. 

New York is a city of bustle and activity. Every- 
body seems in a hurry, and full of business. The 
roll of the trains on the elevated railroads, the rattle 
of cars on the streets with the clanging of bells, give 
the city an air of ceaseless rush and work. There are, 
however, some fine parks which serve as breathing 
spaces. Central Park, two miles and a half long, and 
half a mile wide, with a fine reservoir in the middle, 
has been beautified until it is one of the finest parks in 
the world. There are also many fine ptiblic buildings 
and business' premises, especially in Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue. 

Boston stands on three peninsulas projecting into 
Massachusetts Bay, and is constantly extending inland. 
It is the most English-like of all the cities of the Eastern 
States, and is a pleasant, fg^ir, and. stately city. Its 
lower and business portions resemble those of many a 
large town in England; but the suburbs are prettier, 
and more tastefully laid out and built, than almost any 
in the British Isles. The villas on the road leading to 
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Cambridge are very pretty in style. They are built 
partly of stone or brick, and partly of wood, and they 
are planted on well-kept lawns, which are quite open 
to the public roads — not shut in by iron railings or 
walls. 

The electric tram-cars — always crowded—hiss and 
rattle along, emitting, as they go, sparks of bluish-white 
light from their rumbling wheels, and from the conduct- 




THB PUBLIC LIBRARY, BOSTON 

ing-rod which runs against the overhead wire. For 
five cents you may ride anywhere, but there is no law 
against overcrowding, and you may have to stand up 
all through your journey. 

Many events of historic importance have taken 
place in or near Boston. To the north, a granite 
monument on Bunker Hill marks the site of the battle 
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fought on June 17, 1775. The most picturesque of the 
suburbs is Cambridge, the home of Longfellow, Holmes, 
Lowell, and other noted American citizens, and the seat 
of Harvard University. 

{Adapted from Booaev elf 8 * New York,^ and 
Arnold's * Seas and Lands,') 



LESSON 29 
UNITED STATES : CHIEF TOWNS 

Part II. " Chicago and San Francisco 

Chicago ranks next to New York in size and commer- 
cial importance. In 1837, when it received its charter, it 
had a population of 4,000 ; in 1880 the population was 
about half a million, which has now increased to con- 
siderably over a million. In 1871 the city was almost 
destroyed by fire; and in 1874 there was another 
outbreak, but from the ashes the present superb and 
wealthy city has grown up. Its growth has been the 
most rapid and wonderful ever known. 

Chicago owes its importance to its position, since it 
lies almost in the centre of the agricultural prairie 
region, with vast forests and immense mineral deposits 
to the north, and abundance of coal to the south. It 
forms a great railway centre, and is the leading market 
in the world for grain, cattle, pork, and lumber. 

Round the outskirts of the city are a series of 
beautiful parks connected by boulevards, and extend- 
ing from the shores of the lake on the north to the 
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shores of the lake on the south. The water supply is 
derived from the lake through a long tunnel, and is 
forced to a height of 160 feet to get the necessary fall. 
Some of the buildings in the city rise to an enormous 
height, and are little towns in themselves. One of these 
blocks has over 3,000 inhabitants. The higher portions 
are reached by lifts, and a large number of workmen 




SAN FRANCISCO 



are constantly employed, repairing damages, cleaning 
«.nd painting, or attending to the various wants of the 
residents. 

San Francisco is like nothing else in the United 
States. Its first house was built in 1835, and now 
it has a population of nearly 400,000, with a vast 
maritime commerce filling its magnificent bay. North 
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and south of it there is a territory of boundless 
fertility ; east of it there is the Sierra Nevada Eange, 
holding up to the sun millions of acres of forests, rich 
vineyard soil, and terraces where almost anything will 
grow. 

The discovery of gold first brought San Francisco 
into importance. The *rush' is long since over; the 
ships which brought the gold-diggers by thousands are 
doing duty as coal hulks or flour stores ; the red wood 
and cedar bushes have grown over the spots on the Sierra 
where the first miners got their dust and nuggets. But 
California has better things than gold or silver. There 
are its forests, its trade, its farms and dairies; and, 
above all, the delightful climate, in which people can 
work all the day through, and all the year round. 

The city stands on the inner slope of a singular 
peninsula, planted between a gulf and the ocean. This 
groimd has been pushed forward into the sea, so that 
there are to-day paved streets, where in 1849 large ships 
used to ride at anchor. The business quarters are 
compactly built, and the city covers an area of about 
forty two square miles. Built in the shape of an amphi- 
theatre upon three hills, it presents a striking appear- 
ance when seen from the sea or bay. It is regularly 
laid out with broad streets, and has many handsome 
shops and promenades. 

The tramways are the wonder of San Francisco. 
You can go everywhere, at all times, up and down hills, 
landward or seaward, without a minute's delay by 
the cars. They are not driven by electricity, as in 
Boston, but by endless wire ropes running imder the 
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street-cobbles. Wherever you walk the rumble of the 
wheels and ropes under your footsteps will remmd you 
that you are in San Francisco. Everybody rides in the 
cars, which fly to and fro, completely replacing omni- 
buses and cabs, the latter of which, as in most American 
cities, are very expensive. 

Many of the people in the streets belong to the 




AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE GOLDEN GATE, SAN FRANCISCO 



Mongolian race, and the Chinese quarter of the city is 
hideous and dirty. 

The entrance to the bay is called the Golden Gate. 
It is a mile wide, and always lively with vessels coming 
and going. 

The Park, made from the bare sand of the peninsula 
overlooking the Golden Gate, is beautiful, and green with 
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groves of trees and numerous flowering shrubs. Crowds 
of people come out here to listen to the band, and to 
enjoy the delightful air and sunshine. Altogether San 
Francisco is probably the most pleasant city in America. 
{Abridged from Arnold* s * Seas and Lands.') 



LESSON 30 
UNITED STATES : COMMEKCE (Part I) 

The more civilised a nation becomes, the more the 
inhabitants seem to depend upon one another, or upon 
the people of other countries, for the necessaries of life. 

The Eskimo provides himself with everything he 
needs. He makes his own spears, his bows and arrows ; 
he supplies his own food by hunting and fishing ; he gets 
his clothes from the skins of the animals he captures ; 
he builds his house with skins or snow, and warms it 
with the oil from the blubber of the seal and whale. 

The Indian of South America needs little clothing, 
and this he makes for himself. The fruits that grow 
abimdantly all the year round, and the animals that 
roam the forests, provide him with food ; his other wants 
are few, and easily supplied. 

The civilised man provides very little for himself. His 
dwelling is built by the bricklayer or mason, the joiner, 
the plumber, the plasterer, and other artisans ; his 
furniture comes from the cabinet-maker and upholsterer ; 
his food and clothing are made from materials gathered 
from all parts of the world. His streets are paved with 
granite from the mountains or with wood from the 
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forests ; his trains and tram-cars employ hundreds of 
workmen before being fit for use. 

Each man finds it advantageous to devote himself 
to one particular kind of work in a district best fitted for 
that work. The miner digs ore, the farmer grows corn 
or rears cattle, the artisan manufactures various kinds 
of articles, and thousands of men and women are 
employed in distributing the surplus of one industry 
amongst the people employed in the others. 

Experience has taught men that certain parts of 
a country are better fitted than others for particular 
industries. It is necessary that manufactories should be 
near coalfields, that mines should be sunk where there 
are mineral deposits, that the climate should be suitable 
for manufactures, as Lancashire for cotton-weaving, and 
France for silk-producing. Certain soils also give the 
best results in cereals, others are more favourable for 
grazing purposes. 

By the people of each district devoting themselves 
to the industry for which the neighbourhood is best 
adapted, the best results are obtained, and each can 
exchange its supplies with the others. To effect this 
interchange readily and easily, roads are necessary, and 
so railways have been made, canals have been dug, and 
great use has been made of navigable rivers, harbours, 
and seas. 

The continent of America has many advantages. 
At present South America suffers from the instability of 
governments, but in North America there is no draw- 
back of this kind, and the progress is rapid and marvel- 
lous. North America is richly endowed by nature. 
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Over a great part the climate is temperate and tends to 
make the inhabitants energetic and industrious. Along 
the Appalachian Mountains there are immense coalfields, 
large deposits of iron, and extensive supplies of oil. In the 
vast prairie region, there are portions (such as Manitoba 
and the States along the Northern Mississippi) that are 
particularly suitable for wheat-growing. Elsewhere, as 
in Texas, cattle-rearing is the great occupation. In the 
Southern States, where the climate is hotter, cotton, sugar, 
and tobacco plants flourish. Amongst the mountains 
there are valuable deposits of metals ; and along the warm 
Pacific slopes fruits of all kinds grow luxuriantly. In the 
north the hunter follows the fur-bearing animals ; and the 
vast forests of Canada and the Eastern States supply 
timber. 

The great rivers and their tributaries provide splen- 
did waterways for communication between the various 
districts, and railways run in all directions. The 
farmer of the prairie can send his wheat or cattle to 
the large towns of the manufacturing States, and receive 
in return the tools, clothes, and furniture he requires. 
The fruit from the west and south finds a welcome in the 
cities ; the tobacco from the south, the furs from the 
north, sell in the markets of the east and west. The oil 
from Pennsylvania lights up the cabin of the miner in the 
Eockies or the ranch of the settler on the prairie. Each 
part of the country feels itself connected with, and to a 
certain extent dependent upon, the other parts, and each 
is interested in the progress and welfare of the whole. 
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LESSON 31 
UNITED STATES : COMMERCE (Part II) 

When America was discovered, there were, in that 
part now known as the United States and British North 
America, only scattered tribes of Indians. There were 
no towns, nor buildings, nor railways. Now in the same 
district there is a population of over eighty millions, 
with many big cities, beautiful buildings, and extensive 
railway systems. Then the southern portion of this 
area was mostly swamps and woods ; now many of the 
swamps have been drained and the woods cleared, and 
cotton-fields and sugar and rice plantations cover the 
country. 

In the eastern parts, especially in the older States, 
manufactures have developed in a wonderful manner. 
The demand for workers has been great, and this has 
stimulated the inventiveness and ingenuity of the people, 
so that numerous clever machines have been produced 
to save human labour. American agricultural imple- 
ments, by means of which a large part of the farmer's 
work is done by machinery, are known all over the 
world. 

The natural advantages of the country, combined 
with the energy of the people, have led to the production 
of more than the Americans can themselves use. After 
supplying their own needs, they have vast supplies 
of wheat left* Now many European countries, and 
especially England, grow much less wheat than is re- 
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quii-ed for the food of the people ; and so the American 
wheat finds a ready market, particularly in our own 
country. Great iron ships laden with wheat sail 
regularly between America and England. Some sail 
between San Francisco and Liverpool. 

The oil from Pennsylvania is sent to all parts of 
the world. It is carried in large tanks even as far as 
Calcutta, whence it is distributed into the heart of 
India, so that miles away from the towns the native 
huts are lighted with petroleum lamps. 

The greatest cotton manufacturing district of the 
world is Lancashire, and the greatest cotton-growing 
district is the southern part of the United States. 
Immense quantities of raw cotton pass from the States 
to Lancashire. The cotton dress worn by the native of 
Central Africa, China, or India has probably been made 
in Lancashire from cotton grown in the United States. 
Anything that aflFects the cotton-growing of America 
afiects almost equally the manufacturing towns of 
Lancashire. 

During the last few years, the iron and steel industry 
has made rapid progress in the States. America is now 
the largest iron and steel producing country in the 
world. American steel bridges and steel rails are found 
all over the globe ; locomotives and cutting tools have 
even displaced those of English manufacture in parts of 
our own country. 

There are several other products that America 
exports in smaller quantities to other countries. On the 
other hand, America receives from England cotton and 
woollen goods, chemicals, drugs, leather, iron and steel 
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goods. France sends silks and wines, India and China 
send tea. 

All this trade is carried on in ships. Most of these 
belong to England, for England is the great carrying 
nation of the world. The English shipping trade has 
grown enormously, and the shipping industry is one of 
the most important to Englishmen. 

There is also constant passenger traffic between 
America and the Old World. Great passenger steam- 
ships sail regularly from European ports, especially 
from Liverpool, Southampton, and Hamburg, to New 
York and other American cities. 

Commerce thus links together the various countries 
of the world, as the parts of a country are linked 
together by internal trade. Each country benefits. 
Each gets rid of its surplus products, and receives in 
exchange what the other can spare. Each can in this 
way devote its energies to its own particular industries 
with the best results to all. 



LESSON 32 
ALASKA 

On sailing through Behring Straits, the traveller 
may see, in clear weather, both the Old World and the 
New. On both sides high mountains rise ; but, on the 
American side, a broad belt of level land lies between 
the hills and the sea. The sea is deepest on the Asiatic 
side, where the current flows from the south with con- 
siderable speed and force. 
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The shores of Behring Sea are naked and bleak, but 
the waters are teeming with life. Fishes, whales, 
walruses, and seals fill the sea and its shores, and 
innumerable wild sea-birds occupy the cliflFs. 

The part of America that touches this sea is called 
Alaska. It was purchased from Eussia by the United 
States in the year 1867. 

Alaska occupies the north-west peninsula of North 
America and the neighbouring coast islands. From 
Mount St. Elias southward, the Coast Eange or Sea 
Alps form the eastern boundary. On account of the 
great amount of snow that falls, they contain over 5,000 
glaciers. One of the glaciers, called the Muir, is over 
a mile wide at the coast. Much ice is taken from the 
glaciers and carried to California and elsewhere. 

The great river of Alaska is the Yukon, which is 
navigable for about 1,500 miles to Fort Selkirk. 

The climate of Alaska is much milder than that of 
Labrador ; but it is extremely rainy, especially along the 
coast. Forests of heavy timber exist in the south-east, 
and at places in the interior. Very little agriculture is 
possible, for the summer is too short and cold. Potatoes 
and turnips do well, but grain does not ripen. 

Furs form the most valuable production of Alaska. 
The fox, marten, and beaver, the sea-otter and the fur- 
seal abound. The world is supplied with seal-skins 
almost entirely from this source ; and the two Pribylov 
islands, St. Paul and St. George, are the only places of 
importance where fur-seal hunting is carried on. 

The population of Alaska numbers about 60,000, 
of whom about 30,000 are white persons. The rest 
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are Eskimo and Ijidians. The chief town is Sitka, 
which has a population of about 2,000. It is situated 
at the head of a beautiful bay surrounded by steep 
mountains, clothed with dense pine forests, wherever 
a tree can grow. The islets in the bay add to the 
beauty of the scene, but, unfortunately, a clear sky is 
seldom seen. Eain usually ceases only when snow is 
about to fall. 

The Aleuts are the most noteworthy of all the 
native tribes in Alaska. They are a peaceable and 
patient people, and are noted for their wonderful skill 
and courage in hunting sea animals, especially the fur- 
seal and the walrus. The chase of the fur-seal begins 
in the latter part of September, on a cold, foggy day, 
when the wind blows from the side where the animals 
are assembled on the rocky shore. The boldest hunts- 
men lead the way ; then follow the older people and the 
children. The chief person of the band directs the 
movements of his men, who are all armed with clubs. 
The main object is to cut off the herd from the sea as 
quickly as possible. All the grown-up animals are 
allowed to escape, but most of the younger ones are killed. 
For several days after the massacre, the poor mother- 
seals swim round the rocks, seeking, and loudly wailing 
for, their young. 

When the Aleuts prepare to attack walruses, they 
arm themselves with lances and heavy axes. The 
walruses herd on the lowest edge of the coast, which is 
within reach of the tide. The huntsmen stealthily 
approach, and fall upon the herd with loud shouts, and 
try to drive the animals from the sea. If one escapes 
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into the water, the rest follow irresistibly, and the hunts- 
men run the risk of being carried with them. As soon 
as the walruses have been driven far enough up the 
strand, the Aleuts attack them with their lances, strik- 
ing places where the hide is less thick, so as to make 
the stroke more deadly. The slaughtered animals 
tumble one over the other, and form large heaps. The 
men then cleave the jaws and extract the tusks, which 
are the chief objects of the slaughter. The carcases 
are left on the shore to be washed away by the spring- 
tides. 

LESSON 33 
MEXICO 

Mexico is a long stretch of table-land, which has an 
elevation of from 6,000 to 9,000 feet for a distance of 
600 miles. This table-land gradually declines in the 
north, and descends in stages. During a great part of 
the year, Mexico is heated by the rays of a vertical sun ; 
but, owing to its altitude, it has wonderful varieties of 
climate and productions. 

All along the Gulf of Mexico a broad zone of low- 
lying land extends, which has the hot temperature of the 
tropics. Parched and sandy plains, dotted with prickly 
shrubs, are intermingled with rolling grass-plains and 
beautiful woodlands. The branches of the stately 
forest trees are festooned with clustering vmes, and with 
flowering plants of the most gaudy colours. The under- 
growth of prickly aloe is matted with rose and honey- 
suckle, and in many places it makes an almost 
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impassable thicket. Amidst the sweet-smelling buds 
and blossoms, birds of the parrot tribe flutter, whilst 
clouds of butterflies of gorgeous colours darken the air. 
Birds like the scarlet cardinal and the mocking-bird fill 
the air with melody. Bnt the decay of the vegetable 
substances in the hot moist soil causes malaria, which 
so poisons the air, that from spring to autumn the 
country is dangerous for man. 

After passing through about sixty miles of this 
dreaded region of the yellow fever, the traveller finds him- 
self rising into a purer atmosphere. He breathes more 
freely, for his senses are not oppressed by the sultry 
heats and perfumes of the lowlands. The appearance 
of the country, too, has changed ; and his eye no longer 
rests on the gay colours, with which the lower lands are 
painted. The vanilla, the indigo, and the chocolate- 
trees disappear as he advances, but the sugar-cane and 
the banana for a while remain. Still ascending the 
slopes of the table-land, he comes to a height, where the 
clouds and mists from the Gulf of Mexico produce con- 
stant moisture, and the rich foliage is of an unchanging 
green. He is now in a temperate region, where there 
are forests of oaks. The features of the scenery become 
grand, and even terrible. The road sweeps along the 
base of mighty mountains, whose tops glisten in their 
mantles of snow. Deep ravines often rend the mountain- 
side, to a depth of a thousand feet. Along the side of 
the gorge, plants cling to the walls ; in the sheltered 
corners, there is rich tropical vegetation ; at the bottom 
stand huge laurels and fig-trees, whose trunks are 
covered with magnificent creepers. 
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Still pressing upward, the traveller passes into 
regions favourable to other kinds of cultivation. He 
has traced the yellow maize growing from the lowest 
level, but he now first sees fields of wheat and other 
cereals, which the Spaniards brought, when they con- 
quered the country. The oaks attain a sturdier growth. 
At a height of about 8,000 feet, the dark forests of pine 
show that the cold region has been reached. In going 
from the shores of the Gulf of Mexico to the Mexican 
table-land, the traveller passes through changes of 
climate and productions, much like the changes he 
would experience in journeying from the tropical regions 
to the North of Europe. 

The Mexican table-land is not well watered. Most of 
the streams almost disappear in summer, and in winter 
they flow rapidly down the plateau-side to the sea, and 
are of little use for navigation. Some of the rivers 
empty themselves into inland lakes or lagoons. 

The Mexican towns are for the most part built on the 
table-land. The streets are wide and straight, and the 
houses are usually of one story. The pleasure-grounds 
of the towns are beautifully kept, and have abundance 
of trees and flowers. The people of Mexico are inclined 
to be content and indolent, and do not make use of 
the resources of their country as they might. The 
Creoles, who are mostly descendants of the ancient 
Spanish settlers, are the governing race, but the large 
majority of the people are Indians and Mestizoes. 
Mexico, the capital, was an important town, when 
Columbus discovered the New World. The Spaniards 
under Cortez captured it in the year 1519, and treated 
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the natives cruelly. They succeeded in obtaining great 
stores of wealth, which they plundered from the people. 



LESSON 34 
HOW BEITAIN KEPT HEE WEST INDIES 

Barbados was unoccupied when England took posses- 
sion of it, and it never passed out of her hands. But 
the Antilles— the Anterior Isles— which stand like a 
string of jewels round the neck of the Caribbean Sea, 
had been for the most part colonised and occupied by the 
French ; and, during the wars of the seventeenth 
century, they were the objects of a never-ceasing conflict 
between the French and English fleets. The French 
had planted their language there, they had planted 
their religion there, and the blacks of these islands 
still speak a French patois. 

Antigua, Martinique, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and 
Grenada were taken, and retaken, and taken again in 
the constant struggle. When the American colonies 
revolted, France, Spain, and Holland— our three ocean 
rivals— joined in a supreme eflFort to overpower England 
in the West Indies. 

These were then under the charge of Eodney, 
whose brilliant successes had already made his name 
famous. He had torn the Leeward Islands from the 
French, and had punished the Hollanders by taking 
the island of St. Eustachius and three millions' worth 
of stores and money. At this time Eodney was called 
home. In his absence, the enemy recovered the 
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Leeward Islands, Demerara, and St. Eustachius. The 
French fleet was now supreme ; Lord Cornwallis was 
blockaded at York Town, and then forced to surrender. 
The French Admiral, Count de Grasse, hastened to 
Martinique to refit, intending to join the Spaniards, 
capture Jamaica, and drive the English finally and 
completely out of the West Indies. 

Eodney was ordered back to his station. He went 
at his best speed, taking with him all the ships which 
could then be spared. It was mid- winter. In spite of 
storms, he made his way to Barbados in five weeks. 

De Grasse had meanwhile refitted in the Martinique 
dockyards. He himself and every officer in his fleet 
were confident that Britain was at last done for, and 
that nothing was left but to gather up the fruits of the 
victory, which was already theirs. De Grasse had 
possession of all the Antilles except St. Lucia. In this 
island alone, lying between St. Vincent and Dominica, 
the English flag still flew, and Eodney lay there in the 
harbour at Castries. 

On April 8, 1782, the signal came to Eodney that 
the French fleet had sailed. Martinique is in sight of 
St. Lucia ; and the rock is still shown, from which 
Eodney had watched day by day for signs that the 
enemy were moving. They were out at last, and he 
instantly weighed anchor and followed. The air was 
light, and De Grasse was under the high lands of 
Dominica, before Eodney came up with him. Both 
fleets were becalmed, and the English were scattered 
and divided by a current which runs between the 
islands. A breeze at last blew oflF the land. The 
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French were the first to feel it, but failed to take 
advantage of the chance. They kept at a distance, 
firing long shots. The two following days the fleets 
manoeuvred in sight of each other. On the night of 
the eleventh, Eodney made signal for the whole fleet to 
go south under press of sail. The French thought he 
was flying. He tacked at two in the morning, and at 
daybreak found himself where he wished to be, with 
the French on his lee quarter. In number of ships the 
fleets were equal ; in size and complement of crew tlue 
French were much superior ; and, besides the ordinary 
ships' companies, they had 20,000 soldiers on board, who 
were to be used in the conquest of Jamaica. 

Eodney had now the advantage of the wind, with 
clear daylight. The signal to engage was flying from the 
masthead of the * Formidable.' At seven in the morn- 
ing, April 12, 1782, the whole fleet bore down on the 
French line, cutting it directly in two. Eodney led in 
person. Having passed through and broken up their 
order, he tacked again, still keeping the wind. The 
French, thrown into confusion, were unable to reform. 
All day long the cannon roared. One by one the French 
ships struck their flags, or fought on till they foundered. 
The carnage on board them was terrible, crowded as they 
were with troops. Fourteen thousand were reckoned 
to have been killed. Half the French ships were either 
taken or sunk ; the rest crawled away for the time, most 
of them to be picked up afterwards like crippled birds. 

The American colonies were lost : but Britain kept 
her West Indies, and she was still sovereign of the sea. 

(Adapted from Froude'a * West Indies ' ; by permission,) 
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LESSON 35 
THE WEST INDIES— BAEBADOS 

The island of Barbados is about the size of the Isle of 
Wight. It is cultivated with the completeness of a 
garden. There are no mountains, and scarcely any high 
hilts. The surface is undulating, and the prevailing 
colour a vivid green from the cane-fields. The houses 
in town and country are white, from the coral rock of 
which they are built ; but the glare from them is relieved 
by heavy clumps of trees. 

The island is thickly peopled. Nine-tenths of the 
Barbadians are black, but the whites own the estates. 
The blacks cling to their homes, and refuse to emigrate. 

Barbados has belonged to Britain since the year 
1625. It was organised from the first on English lines. 
There are parishes and parish churches, schools and 
clergy, all on the old model of England. 

The roads in the interior are blinding white from the 
coral dust. Very rarely is a white face seen on the 
islands. Blacks and mulattoes are numerous, the majority 
being pure black. The people seem very contented and 
good-humoured. The women are usually smartly 
dressed in white calico, very clean, and decked out with 
ribbons and feathers. From childhood they are trained 
to carry heavy weights on their heads. They are thus 
perfectly upright, and walk well and firmly. Old and 
young look well fed. In the market-places of the towns, 
baskets of fruit, bananas, oranges, pineapples, yams and 
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sweet potatoes may be seen in abundance. They have 
been brought in from the surrounding country. Men are 
busy, driving carts, wheeling barrows, or selling flying- 
fish, which are caught off the island in shoals. 

Government House is a large airy building shaded 
by heavy trees, with a garden at the back of it. Houses 
in the West Indies are all constructed on the same 
pattern, the object being to keep the sun out and to let the 
wind in. Long galleries or verandahs run round them. 
These verandahs are protected by Venetian blinds which 
can be opened or closed at pleasure. The rooms within 
have polished floors, but little or no carpet. Everywhere 
there are contrivances to keep the air in constant motion. 
The gardens of Government House are very pretty. 
There are great cabbage palms, mahogany trees, almond 
trees, and many others less known. There is a grotto 
made by climbing plants and creepers, with a fountain 
playing in the middle of it. Orchids hanging on wires 
throw out their clusters of flowers, ferns wave their long 
fronds in the dripping showers, and humming-birds 
cool their wings in the spray, and flash in and out like 
rubies and emeralds. 

The roadstead near Barbados is often crowded with 
shipping — steamers, brigs, and schooners of all shapes 
and sorts. All mails and all passengers from Europe 
land at Barbados first; from there they take steamer 
to the Windward or Leeward Isles. 

Barbados is well suited to sugar-growing. It has 
no mountains and no forests. The soil is clean, and 
has been carefully cultivated for tw^o hundred and fifty 
years. 

AM. I 
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LESSON 36 
TRINIDAD 

After Jamaica, Trinidad is the largest of the British 
West Indian Islands. It is square-shaped, and was 
probably .once a part of South America. The Orinoco 
river and the ocean currents together have cut a channel 
between it and the mainland, and this channel has 
expanded into a vast shallow lake known as the Gulf of 
Paria. The two entrances by which the gulf is ap- 
proached are called mouths : one, the Dragon's Mouth, 
the other, the Serpent's. When the Orinoco is in flood, 
the violet-blue of the water is changed to a dirty yellow ; 
but the harbour which is formed would hold all the 
commercial fleets of the world. 

Trinidad nas had its period of romance. Columbus 
was the first to discover it. Sir Walter Raleigh was 
afterwards there, on his expedition in search of gold- 
mines. The island was alternately Spanish and French, 
till Picton took it in 1797, since which time it has 
remained English. The Carib part of the population 
has long vanished. At the present time the people are 
a medley of English, French, Spaniards, negroes and 
coolies. 

Port of Spain, the chief town, stands on a plain with 
green hills and mountains behind. Cocoa-nut palms 
stretch for miles along the shore ; and, where the water 
is shallow, there are vast swamps of mangrove, of which 
the lower branches are covered with oysters. The town 
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itself is foreign-looking. It was built by French and 
Spaniards, and the houses are constructed so as to be as 
cool as possible, for the temperature seldom falls below 
80° Fah. The streets are broad, and are planted with 
trees for shade. The sanitary arrangements are very poor. 
There is abundance of rain, and the gutters which run 
by the footway are flushed almost every day. But they 
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are all open. Dirt of every kind lies about freely, to be 
washed into them or left to putrefy. The inhabitants 
are much indebted to the adjutant bird, which acts as 
scavenger. 

The adjutant bird, or Johnny Crow, as it is called in 
the island, is a black vulture, which roosts on the trees 
and feeds in the middle of the streets. Dozens of them 
may be seen in the most fashionable thoroughfares, 
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FALLS OF MARACCAS, TRINIDAD 



gobbling up the refuse 
and declining to be dis- 
turbed. When gorged, 
they perch in rows upon 
the roofs. On the 
ground they look nasty, 
filthy birds ; yet on 
windy days they soar 
like their kind, and, 
when far up, might be 
mistaken for eagles. 

In Trinidad, the 
cultivated land is a mere 
fringe round the edges 
of the forest. Three- 
fourths of the soil is 
untouched. The rivers, 
running out of the 
mountains, have carved 
out long, deep valleys, 
and have spread rich 
soil on the bottoms. 
Here, among the wooded 
slopes, are the country 
houses of the merchants. 
Here also are the cabins 
of the black peasantry, 
with their cocoa and 
coffee and sugar planta- 
tions. The work in the 
island is mostly done by 
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coolies, who have been introduced from Asia. There is 
no jealousy between them and the blacks. The coolie 
comes to work. The negro does not want work, and both 
are satisfied. But, if there is no jealousy, there is no 
friendship. The two races keep themselves more apart 
than the white and the black. 

The most famous thing in Trinidad is the Pitch 
Lake. As the traveller approaches the lake, the ground 
becomes more and more pitchy. The lake itself is an 
extraordinary, and, to many people, a hideous-looking 
place. It is a lake of thick pitch, very like solid black 
mud, broken up by channels, holes, and crevices 
filled with water. Travellers may cross the lake, by 
means of planks carried by the negroes. The glow 
from the black mass, however, is very disagreeable, 
and the fumes from the places where the pitch bubbles 
up are almost overpowering. The traveller must not 
stand on the softer parts, or he will sink and be 
gradually sucked into the mud. 

In the harder parts the pitch is dug out in huge 
blocks, and carried to a boiling-house, where it is trans- 
formed into asphalte, suitable for road-paving and other 
purposes. Beautiful snowy-white candles are also pro- 
duced from the black mass. 

(Adapted from Lady Brassei/s * In the Trades, the Tropics^ 
and the Boaring Forties ; * by permission,) 

LESSON 37 
THE CACAO OR CHOCOLATE TREE 

The cacao or chocolate tree is one of the most 
remarkable productions of the tropics. It had been in 
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cultivation in Mexico long before the arrival of the 
Spaniards. The Indians prepared a beverage from the 
beans so agreeable, that the Spaniards reckoned it one 
of the most pleasing results of their conquest, and lost 
no time in making their friends in Europe acquainted 
with it. From Mexico the Spaniards transplanted it 
into their other dependencies, so that in America it 
ranges at present through a wide area. It has also 
been introduced into Asia and Africa. 

The cacao tree seldom rises above the height of 
twenty feet ; its leaves are large, oblong, and pointed. 
The flowers, which are of a pale red colour, grow on the 
stem and larger branches, and spring even from the 
roots. After a damp night, large blossoms spring from 
the root at a considerable distance from the trunk. 
They appear to come straight from the deep black mould. 
The fruits are large, oval, pointed pods, about five or six 
inches long. The pods are divided into five compart- 
ments, holding from four to eight beans each. 

The trees are raised from seed ; and when they are 
young, they are very tender and delicate. They are 
therefore grown in places screened from the wind, and 
bananas, maize, or other broad-leaved plants are sown 
between their rows, to protect the young plants from 
the scorching rays of the sun. Beneath this shade the 
cocoa plant grows in the damp and sultry heat. Indeed 
it is purely a tropical plant, and requires a warmer 
climate than the coffee tree or the sugar-cane. 

Two years after sowing, the plant attains a height 
of three feet, and sends forth many branches. Only 
four or five of the branches are allowed to remain. 
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The first fruit appears in the third year ; but the tree 
does not come into full bearing, before it is six or seven 
years old. From that time it continues to yield abun- 
dant crops of beans, during more than twenty years. 




1. THE CACAO TREE I A FRUIT GATHERER WITH HOOKED POLE. 

2. THE FRUIT POD. 3. A POD OPENED. 
4. BEANS WITH POD TAKEN AWA^. 



When an Indian or a negro can get a few thousand 
cacao trees planted, he passes an idle, quiet, contented 
life. All he has to do is to weed under the trees two or 
three times in the year, and to gather and dry the 
seeds. 
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The cacao tree is found at the present day growing 
wild in the tropical forests of South America and in 
Mexico. It is cultivated for the production of cocoa 
chiefly in Guayaquil, Para, Bahia and the West Indies. 
Perhaps that produced in the island of Trinidad is of 
the finest quality. 

The cacao pods are gathered chiefly twice a year, 
once in May and June, and again in October and 
November. Great care is taken in cutting off the pods, 
so that no damage may be done to the tree. Men 
usually cut off the pods with a hook or cutlass, whilst 
the women gather them into heaps. The next process 
is to take out the beans. This is done by breaking open 
the pod and gently removing the beans with a wooden 
spoon. Only good beans are kept. Any unripe or 
damaged ones are put on one side. 

The ripe beans are then sweated, by being placed in 
tightly-closed barrels, or in a warm room, and kept 
apart from the air for several days. At a certain stage 
in their development, the beans are taken out, and are 
cleaned and rubbed. The drying process now begins. 
The beans are placed in long troughs and left in the sun. 
During the hottest part of the day, or during the rain, 
the trays are covered, as too hot a sun will parch them, 
and rain will partly spoil them. The drying process is 
continued for several days, until the experienced planter 
considers that the beans are ready for the manufactory, 
where the cacao is used in the making of the various 
cocoas and chocolates used at the present time. 
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LESSON 38 
JAMAICA, *THE LAND OF STEEAMS ' 

Jamaica is the largest island of the British West 
Indies. It is 144 miles long, 49 miles broad at its 
widest part, and in area about half the size of Wales. 
Jamaica was first discovered by Columbus ; but in 1655 
Cromwell sent an expedition to the West Indies, and 
this expedition attacked and conquered the island. 

The scenery of Jamaica is very beautiful, and the 
island is one of the most fertile and productive spots on 
the globe. Almost every kind of fruit grows in abun- 
dance, and wood and water are found everywhere. An 
American traveller who visited the island a few years 
ago says : * This island is so richly productive in every- 
thing conducive to man's comfort and welfare, vegetable 
and mineral, that no one can want for good food, and 
really no one ought to be poor. Indeed, the marvel is 
that everybody is not very rich, for all that is required 
to revive the wealth of this superbly productive island 
is a little order and energy — above all, energy.' 

The chief productions of Jamaica for a long time 
were sugar and rum ; but in late years the fruit trade 
has been developed, and the export of fruits to the 
United States and Great Britain is becoming of great 
importance. The oranges of Jq-maica are especially 
fine, and it is a pretty sight to watch the gathering 
of the orange harvest. At the gates of all the orchards 
and gardens stand long rows of the simple country 
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carts, with only a plank bottom and sides made of rush 
mats held up by stakes. Some of the carts are drawn 
by patient, large-eyed oxen, others by less picturesque 
but more sturdy-looking mules. In many of the carts, 
the onlooker sees the golden fruit piled high. Stalwart 
negroes, assisted by women and children, rapidly fill the 
rest of the vehicles. As in the case of hop-picking in 
Kent, it seems that entire families turn out to assist 
in the harvesting. The fruit is taken in the carts to the 
nearest town or village, where it is carefully sorted and 
packed in boxes for exportation. 

The chief town of Jamaica is Kingston. A natural 
breakwater eight miles long guards the lagoon in 
front of the town. It rises but a few feet above the 
water-line, and is nowhere more than a hundred 
feet wide. Where the sand is dry, beyond the reach 
of the waves, it is planted thickly with palms. Kings- 
ton is a collection of desolate, tumble-down, wooden 
houses. It has several times suffered from fires. The 
streets are dirty, and the houses shabby. Port Eoyal, 
the old capital, near to Kingston, is also a miserable 
place, with dirty and narrow streets. Pelicans act as 
scavengers in the waters near the towns. These birds 
are as large as vultures. As they squat on rocks or 
piles, they look ponderous and sleepy, and as if they 
were overweighted by their enormous bills. On the 
wing they are very quick, wheeling in circles, watching 
for their prey. Then down they sweep with a violent 
slanting plunge. They never go below the surface of 
the water, but always seize what is close to it. 

Steamships often coal at Kingston, and it is curious 
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to watch the sight. Hundreds of negroes, women 
and men, but women ^ four times the number, are 
hard at work. The entire process is done by hand 
and basket. Each basket holds from eighty to a 
hundred pounds in weight. Two planks are laid down 
at an incline from the ship's deck to the coal yard. 




PORT ANTONIO, JAMAICA 



Swinging their loads on their heads, erect as statues, 
and with springing step, they march up one plank, 
empty their baskets into the coal bunkers, and run 
down the other plank. Round and round they go under 
the blazing sun for hours. The men take it compara- 
tively easy. The women fly along, laughing and clamour- 
ing, and never seem to weary. The women in Jamaica 
are the working bees of the hive. 
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LESSON 89, 
THE BAHAMAS 

Columbus first landed on these islands on his great 
voyage of discovery. He found them beautiful and 
fertile, and inhabited by a gentle and peaceable people. 
In later years the Spaniards, by false promises, persuaded 
the poor natives to leave their homes, and for a hundred 
years the islands were neglected. In the seventeenth 
century, English adventurers made them their place of 
resort ; and, for forty years, pirates and rascals from 
various countries were the only inhabitants. At length 
a better class of colonists arrived, and affairs improved. 
Plants of various kinds were introduced and grew well. 
Most tropical fruits and timber trees, especially the 
cocoa-nut and pineapple, flourished in the fertile soil. 

The principal industry of the Bahamas is the collect- 
ing and exporting of sponges. The sponge trade gives 
employment to several thousands of persons, and some 
hundreds of vessels. The sponges are divided into 
coarse and fine, and there are many varieties differing 
in value. The boats employed in sponge-gathering are 
small, and have crews of from six to twelve men. About 
six weeks' provisions are taken on board, and the 
vessels then coast along the banks and reefs, where the 
water is shallow and so clear that the sponges are 
readily seen. They are brought to the surface by 
hooked poles or sometimes by diving. When first 
drawn from the water they are covered with a soft 
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substance, as black as tar, and full of life. The sponge 
is only the skeleton of the animal. The day's catch is 
spread out on the deck, so as to kill the mass of animal 
life, which, in dying, emits a most unpleasant odour. 
Then the spongers go ashore and build a pen, or * crawl,' 
of stakes close to the water's edge, in which the sponges 
are placed, so that the action of the tide may wash away 
the black covering. The process is aided by pounding the 
sponges with sticks. As soon as this operation is com- 
pleted, the sponges are strung upon strips, three or four 
to a strip, which is called a bead. They are then taken to 
Nassau, to be sold in the sponge market. On the conclusion 
of the sale, the sponges are taken to the packing yard. 

A packing yard is one of the most interesting objects 
in Nassau. There are sponges everywhere ; sponges of 
every quality, size, and shape, to please the fancy and 
meet the washing requirements of the world. They lie 
piled up in great heaps about the wharf. There are 
warehouses full of unsorted sponges, and great bins full 
of those that have been sorted. Many men — mostly 
negroes — are busily occupied in clipping, cutting, and 
separating the different varieties. Some men are 
especially clever in the last-named branch of the occu- 
pation. They divide the various kinds into qualities, 
first, second, or third, with the greatest possible dexterity, 
clipping out the bad parts, throwing the sponges into 
the various baskets, and very quickly diminishing the 
large pile which they are sorting. After the sorting 
and clipping, the sponges are soaked in tubs of lime- 
water, and then they are spread to dry in the sun. 
After this they are pressed by machinery into bales. 
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containing 100 lbs, each, and, in this state, are shipped 
to England or the United States. 

Another important industry of the Bahamas is con- 
nected with the pineapple. Directly the fruit is ready 
to be cut, no time must be lost in gathering it and send- 
ing it to market. The pineapples intended foir ship- 
ment must be cut as soon as they are full of juice, but 
while they are still green, or they would be spoilt by the 
voyage. Most of the fruit, however, is tinned before 
. it is sent away. The process of tinning is very simple. 
The * apples,' as the people of the Bahamas always call 
the pines, are first stripped of all their leaves. Then 
they are swiftly peeled, and the stalk and eyes are 
quickly removed. The best apples are thrown whole 
into coppers full of hot syrup, where they are boiled 
several times. They are then put singly into tins, 
which are afterwards closed, so as to be air-tight. The 
tins are then decorated with attractive pictures, and 
forwarded to the various markets of the world. 

LESSON 40 

CUBA 

Cuba is the largest island in the West Indies. It is 800 
miles long, and is about four-fifths the area of England. 
It is well watered by a large number of rivers, and 
round the coast there are many fine bays and har- 
bours. Only about one-tenth of the island is cultivated. 
The remainder consists of forest lands, or vast tracts 
that have not yet been surveyed. Sugar, tobacco, and 
coffee are the chief productions. The island is, how- 
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ever, principally noted for the manufacture of cigars, 
and the chief town, Havana, is the centre of this trade. 

Havana is a city of palaces, a city of streets and 
colonnades, and towers and churches and monasteries. 
The Spaniards built it, and they built it well. It is a 
grand, imposing city, and for beauty compares favourably 
with any in the world. The sanitary condition, how- 
ever, is as bad as negligence can make it ; and it is a 
saying of the people that, if it were not for the natural 
purity of the air, they would all have died like flies long 
ago. The tideless harbour is foul with the accumu- 
lations of three hundred years. The harbour is some- 
what like that of Port Eoyal — a deep lagoon with a 
narrow entrance and a long natural breakwater between 
the lagoon and the ocean. The breakwater, however, is 
not a sandspit, but it is a rocky peninsula, on which the 
city itself is built. 

The great industry of Havana is the manufacture 
of tobacco, especially into cigars or cigarettes. The to- 
bacco plantations are found in the western part of the 
island. The tobacco plant is usually grown under the 
shade of the banana. The leaves growing near the top 
of the plant are the best, because they get the sun by 
day and the dew at night. The leaves on the lower 
part of the plant are of inferior quality. Hundreds of 
men are at work in the manufactories. Cigars are made 
chiefly by Cubans or Spaniards, and the workmen are 
paid according to the quantity they make. The men 
usually smoke as they work, and they earn good wages. 
It is, however, a very unhealthy occupation. Those 
who undertake it die often in two or three years. The 
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cigarettes are made almost entirely by Chinese. Negroes 
attend to the plants in the fields. 

Unlike the other West Indian Islands, where the 
blacks far outnumber the whites, the greater part of the 
population of Cuba is white. The majority of the whites 
are Cubans, or Creoles of Spanish descent, but there are 
also a considerable number of Spaniards. In Havana 
there are few coloured faces. Boatmen, porters, cab- 
drivers or cart-drivers are Spaniards, either Cuban born 
or emigrants from home. 

Prom its first discovery by Europeans, Cuba be- 
longed to Spain, but Spain governed it badly. The 
mother country thought more of drawing a revenue out 
of the island for herself than of the interests of her 
colony. The resources of the country in metals and 
minerals and agriculture were hardly touched, yet 
every attempt to develop them was hindered by fresh 
taxation. The Cuban Spaniards broke into revolt 
several years agg, and tried to shake off the authority 
of the Court of Madrid, and make themselves indepen- 
dent. They fought desperately, and were for some years 
masters of half the island. At length they came to terms, 
and the Spanish sovereignty was again established. 
The party of insurrection was dissolved for the time 
being, but the spirit of independence never entirely died. 
In 1898 the state of aflfairs between the islanders and 
the Spaniards was so strained that the United States 
interfered. This led to a war between the States and 
Spain, and Spain was defeated. One of the results of 
this defeat was that Spain gave up her control of Cuba, 
which is now under the protection of the States. 

AM. E 
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LESSON 41 
SOUTH AMERICA 

The Llanos 

In South America the natural features are formed on a 
gigantic scale. Mountains, forests, rivers, plains appear 
there in far greater size than in the continent of Europe. 
Many a branch of the Maraiion is longer than the Danube. 
In the boundless forests of Guiana, more than one 
Great Britain could find room. The Alps would seem 
small by the side of the Andes. The plains of North • 
Germany and Holland would be insignificant when com- 
pared with the Llanos of Venezuela and New Granada. 
These Llanos stretch from the coast-chain of Caracas 
to the forests of Guiana, and from the snow-capped 
mountains of Merida to the Delta of the Orinoco. They 
cover an area five times the size of England. 

The Llanos present remarkable contrasts at various 
seasons of the year. At one time, they are parched by 
a long-continued drought; at another time, they are 
covered with thick vegetation. In the season of 
drought, the sun rises and sets in a cloudless sky. The 
plains look like a vast waste. No refreshing breeze 
cools the desert. There is no refuge from the burning 
sun above, or from the heat reflected by the glowing 
soil below, save where, at great intervals, small clumps 
of a kind of palm aflford a scanty shade. The Water- 
pools have long since disappeared, and the marks of the 
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previous rainy season, still visible on the tall reeds that 
spring from the valleys, serve only to mock the thirst 
of the weary traveller. 

The long drought produces a feeling of lifelessness 
on the plains. The trees and shrubs, found here and 
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there, do not cast their foliage, but the yellowish colour 
of their leaves gives the impression that there is no life 
left. Buried in the clay of the dried-up pools, the 
alligator and the water-boa lie plunged in a deep sum- 
mer sleep. Many animals — such as the graceful agouti. 
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the pig-like peccary, and the timid deer— have left the 
parched plains, and have gone to the forest or the river. 
The large maneless puma and the spotted jaguar have 
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A PUMA 



followed their prey. Sometimes fire breaks out, and 
sweeps with fury over the dry grass of the plains. 

All is changed when the rainy season approaches. 
The sky is dark and sombre with the vapours which 
are beginning to condense. Banks of clouds begin to 
rise on the horizon, and gather together in dense 
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masses. The lightning flashes, and, with the loud crash 
of thunder, the rains burst in torrents over the thirsty 
lands. Scarce have the showers had time to moisten 
the earth, when the vegetation begins to awaken with 

wonderful quickness . 
The tawny surface of 
the savannah changes 
as if by magic into a 
cg-rpet of the loveliest 
green, spotted with thou- 
sands of flowers of every 
colour. 

The animal life of 
the Llanos at the same 
time awakens to the en- 
joyment of existence. 
The horse and the ox 
rejoice in the grasses, 
where, however, the 
jaguar frequently lurks 
to pounce upon them 
with his fatal spring. 

On the borders of the 
swamps, the moist clay, 
slowly heaving, bursts 
asunder, and there rises 
a gigantic water-snake or a huge crocodile. The new- 
formed pools and lakes swarm with life, and a host of 
water-fowl make their appearance. Countless multi- 
tudes of ants, sand-flies, and mosquitoes emerge from 
the inundated plains ; for the tropical rains have changed 
the land into a boundless lake. 




A SCENE IN VENEZUELA 
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When the Spaniards first settled in the mountain 
valleys of Caracas and on the Orinoco, they found the 
Llanos, in spite of their abundant verdure, almost en- 
tirely uninhabited by the Indians. But the Spaniards 
introduced the ox, the horse, and the ass. These 
animals have increased enormously in the vast pastures 
of the Llanos. Man has followed them into their new 
home ; and small hamlets, often situated several days' 
journey from one another, and consisting of a few 
wretched huts, show, however, that at last a beginning 
has been made in establishing empire over these bound- 
less plains. 

LESSON 42 

THE HIGH TABLE-LANDS OF PEKU AND 
BOLIVIA 

Vast table-lands extend throughout Peru and Bolivia, 
between the two mighty parallel mountain chains of 
Western South America. These table-lands are named, 
in the language of the country, the Puna or the Un- 
inhabited. They present a striking contrast to the Llanos 
of Venezuela ; for though situated, like these sultry plains, 
within the Torrid Zone, they have more of the rigour 
of the Polar regions than the heat of the tropics. 

Cold winds almost constantly sweep over the table- 
lands ; and, during four months of the year, they are daily 
visited by feafful storms. The sky suddenly darkens ; 
and, amidst thunder and lightning, heavy masses 
of snow fall, until the sun breaks forth again. Soon 
the clouds gather again, and thus winter and summer 
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reign here in turn within the short space of a single 
day. In a few hours the change of temperature often 
amounts to forty or forty-five degrees ; and the sudden 
fall is rendered still more disagreeable by biting winds, 
which cause the skin of the hands and face to spring 
open and bleed. 

The eyes of the traveller suffer from the pain caused 
by the sunlight reflected from the snow. The rapid 
change from a clouded sky to the brilliant glare of a sunny 
snowfield causes a stinging and burning. This increases 
from minute to minute to such a degree, that even the 
Indian, who can bear pain well, will sit down on the 
roadside and utter cries of anguish and despair. Travel- 
lers over the high lands carefully guard themselves, by 
wearing green spectacles or a dark veil. 

The vegetation of the Puna is very stunted. The 
whole district presents the appearance of a northern 
landscape. Its surface is covered with dun and meagre 
herbage, which at all times gives it a wintry aspect. 
Agriculture is confined within very narrow limits. The 
only cultivated plant which grows to maturity is the maca, 
the roots of which are used like the potato, and form, in 
many parts, the chief food of the inhabitants. Barley is 
also grown, but it is cut green for forage, as it never 
ripens. 

The animal kingdom is better represented, for food 
is furnished by the grass on the plains. The chief 
animal of the Puna is the llama. Long before the 
invasion of Pizarro, the llama was used by the ancient 
Peruvians as a beast of burden, and it was as useful 
to them as the camel to the Arabs of the desert. 
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The wool served for making a coarse cloth ; the milk 
and flesh were used as food ; and the skin supplied a 
warm covering or mantle. Without the llama it would 
have been impossible for the Indians to transport goods 
or provisions over tHe high table-lands of the Andes, or 
for the Incas to have founded and maintained their 
vast empire. 

The ordinary load of the llama is about 100 lbs., and 
its rate of travelling with this burden over rugged 
mountain passes is from twelve to fifteen miles a day. 
When overloaded it lies down, and will not rise until 
relieved of part of the weight. The Indians, who are 
very fond of these animals, decorate their ears with 
ribbons, hang little bells about their necks, and always 
caress them before placing the load on their backs. 

The alpaca is another animal found in the Puna. 
It is smaller than the llama, and resembles the sheep, 
but its neck is longer, and it has a prettier head. The 
wool is very long, soft, fine, and silky, sometimes quite 
white or quite black, and sometimes variegated. It is 
used in England for manufactures on account of its 
useful properties. 

The monarch of the Puna is the mighty condor, which 
soars easily over the highest peaks of the Andes, and 
flies miles across the Pacific Ocean. 

Deep valleys cleave the windy Puna, and in the 
sheltered gorges vegetation flourishes. The traveller 
may in the morning leave the snow-decked Puna hut, 
and before sunset may pluck pine-apples and bananas 
on the edge of the tropical forest, 

{^Adapted from Hartwig'a * Tropical World \' by permisinon,) 
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LESSON 43 
THE SAND-COAST OF PEEU 

Between the Pacific and the mountain range of the 
Andes, a coast desert extends from 3° to 21° S. lat., 
1,600 miles long, and from 10 to 60 miles broad. It 
rises and falls in alternate heights and valleys, where 
the eye seldom sees anything but fine drift sand, 
or barren heaps of stones. Occasionally, spurs of the 
mighty mountains either sink into the plain, or form 
steep headlands washed by the ocean. 

At long intervals, some rivulet, fed by a glacier or 
small mountain lake, issues from the ravines of the 
Andes, to lose itself after a short course in the Pacific. 
The planter carefully husbands the water from these 
scanty streams, and the green belt along the banks can 
only be protected from the neighbouring desert by 
constant irrigation. Cotton, sugar, maize and bananas 
thrive only where this irrigation extends. 

In the surrounding wastes there is no trace of 
vegetation, and not one drop of water. In this region 
the mule is entitled to be called the * ship of the desert,' 
for it performs the part that the camel does in the 
deserts of Africa. The mule supports the fatigues of 
a long journey more easily than the horse does, and 
it is satisfied with less food. The horse cannot 
support hunger and thirst longer than forty-eight 
hours, without becoming so weak as hardly to be able 
to carry its rider ; and it will obey the spur, until it 
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sinks never to rise again. The mule, on feeling itself 
unable to advance, stands still, and will not move an 
inch, until it has rested for a time ; after which, it 
willingly continues its journey. Yet, in spite of ex- 
cellent qualities, many mules die in the desert ; and, as 
in the Sahara the caravan routes are marked by iihe 
skeletons of camels, so long rows of the skulls and bones 
of mules point out the road along the Peruvian sand- 
coast. 

In general, a healthy man can withstand hunger 
and thirst during four or five days, but only in a 
temperate climate, and when the body is at rest. In 
the burning deserts of Peru, the want of water during 
forty-eight hours, combined with the fatigue of wading 
through the deep sands, can only end in death. The 
sailor cast on these desolate shores by shipwreck is 
almost certainly doomed to destruction. 

The dangers of this region are increased by the 
looseness of the soil. When a strong wind blows, huge 
columns of sand rise to a height of a hundred feet or 
more, and whirl through the desert. Only by rapid 
flight can the traveller save himself. In a few hours 
a plain will be covered with hillocks, and in a few days 
more it will recover its former level. These changes take 
place of tenest in the hot season, when a very little wind 
will disturb the dry sands. 

The summer, or dry season, begins in November. 
No plant takes root in the glowing soil except the cactus, 
which manages to thrive where nothing else will exist. 
No animal finds food on the lifeless plain. No bird 
hovers near, no insect buzzes in the stifling air. Only, 
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in the highest regions, the condor is seen sailing along 
in lonely majesty. 

In May, which corresponds to our October, the scene 
changes. A thin mist extends over the sea and the 
coast, and increases in density during the following 
months. In October it begins to diminish. At the 
beginning and at the end of this season, the mist 
ascends between nine and ten in the morning, and 
comes again about three in the afternoon. In August 
and September, when it is most dense, it rests for weeks 
over the earth. It never dissolves into rain, but merely 
descends in a fine drizzle. In many parts rain has not 
been known to fall for centuries, except only after very 
severe earthquakes. 



LESSON 44 
THE FOEESTS OF SOUTH AMEEICA 

South America is the land of forests. The valley of 
the Amazons is covered with one dense and lofty forest. 
It is the great feature of the country. One may travel 
for weeks and months inland from the Amazons in any 
direction, and find scarcely an acre of ground un- 
occupied by trees. The great mass of this mighty 
forest is found in the interior. Bounded on one side 
by the Andes, on flie other by the Atlantic, it extends 
from east to west for a distance of 2,600 miles, and 
from the banks of the Orinoco to the northern slope of 
the great mountains of Bolivia, a distance of 1,700 miles. 
From Tabatinga as centre, a circle 500 miles in radius 
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may be drawn, the whole area of which will be virgin 
forest. In no other part of the world are the forests so 
extensive and unbroken. 

In this boundless forest there are thickets where no 
eye can penetrate, and where, as yet, no wanderer has 
ever strayed. Thorny bush-ropes stretch from tree to 
tree, and masses of matted shrubs block the way. The 
jaguar sometimes loses himself amongst them, and, 
unable to hunt upon the ground, he lives for a long 
time on the trees, a terror to the monkeys. The 
ministers of the mission stations, which are not many 
miles apart in a direct line, often require more than a 
day's voyage to visit each other. They have to follow 
the windings of small rivulets in their courses, as the 
forest renders communication by land impossible. 

The matted bush-ropes wind round the trunks of 
the big trees like immense serpents, or stretch from 
tree to tree like the rigging of a ship. They blossom 
at a great height, and it is diflScult to reach their 
flowers, or to tell to which of the many interlacing 
stems the flowers belong. Creepers cling to the trees 
with great force ; and, owing to their strength and 
toughness, it would be easier to pull down the tree, than 
to force them from their hold. 

These vast woods occupy sites of a different cha- 
racter. Sometimes they extend along low river-banks, 
sometimes they climb the slopes of high mountains. In 
the deep lowlands they appear very dismal. Dense 
crowns of foliage form lofty arches, through which the 
light of day can scarcely find its way. No underwood 
thrives on the swampy ground. No parasite puts forth 
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its delicate blossoms. Only mushrooms sprout abun- 
dantly from the wet soil, under the shade of the trees. 

During the rainy season the forests are very weird 
and gloomy. Thick fogs darken the damp and sultry 
air. Clouds of mosquitoes whirl about in the mist. 
The trees are dripping with moisture, and the flowers 
expand their petals only during the few dry hours of 
the day. Every animal seeks shelter, and no bird or 
butterfly comes forth. The croaking of frogs alone 
breaks the sUence. Night darkens sadly over the 
dismal scene. No star is visible, and the moon dis- 
appears behind thick clouds. The roar of the jaguar, or 
the howl of the monkey, now and again issues from the 
depths of the woods. 

Sometimes a hurricane bursts over the forest. A 
hollow uproar in the higher regions of the air precedes 
the explosion of the storm, while the lower atmosphere 
still lies in deep quiet. Gradually the roaring and 
rushing noise descends lower and lower. The higher 
branches of the trees strike wildly against each other. 
The forked lightning flashes through the darkness, whilst 
the thunder, repeated by a hundred echoes, i*olls through 
the thicket. Trees, uprooted by the fury of the storm, 
fall with a loud crash, and bear to the ground every 
smaller stem within their reach. 

After the wet season the woods appear in their full 
beauty. The animals come forth from their retreats, to 
stretch their stiffened limbs in the warm sunshine. The 
vegetable world awakens to new life. Beautiful flowers 
peep out from the foliage. The bowers are enlivened 
by birds of splendid plumage. Hundreds of gaudy 
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parrots fly about. Numberless cotingas flutter among 
the blossoms. Ducks of all colours cackle on the branches 
of submerged trees. Everywhere there is life and 
beauty. 

LESSON 45 
THE NOISES OF THE FOEEST 

The forest has its voices, now swelling into uproar, 
now sinking into silence. In general, the morning hours 
are the noisiest; for the creatures that delight in daylight 
have generally louder voices than those that love the 
night. The full concert, however, does not begin im- 
mediately after sunrise. The animals are so chilled 
by the colder night, that they need to be warmed for 
some time, before they are thoroughly awake. 

First, single tones ring from the tops of the higher 
trees. Gradually thousands of voices join in various 
notes, now approaching, now melting into distance. 
Foremost in loudness is the roar of the howling mon- 
keys. Their noise, however, cannot fully stifle the cries 
and chattering of the noisy parrots. As the sun rapidly 
ascends in the heavens, one after another grows mute 
and seeks the cool forest shade, until finally the morning 
concert ceases. Gaudy butterflies flutter about where 
the rays of light break through the foliage, and dark- 
coloured snakes creep forth to bask in the sun. 

As the heat grows more intense, the stillness of the 
forest is only interrupted at intervals by single animal 
voices. Sometimes it is the note of the ivory-billed wood- 
pecker, which sounds like the distant axe of the forester, 
AM. L 
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or the wail of the sloth as it breaks forth from the 
dense thicket. Sometimes human voices seem to issue 
from the depth of the forest, and the astonished hunts- 
man fancies himself close to his comrades. With deep 
attention he listens to the sound, until he finds that it 
is the melancholy cry of the wood-pigeon. 

The deepest silence reigns at noon, when the sun 
becomes too powerful even for the children of the Torrid 
Zone. Many creatures, particularly the birds, sink into 
a deep sleep. All the warm-blooded animals seek the 
shade. Alligators and lizards now stretch themselves 
upon the glowing rocks, in the beds of the forest streams 
or on sunny slopes, and with raised heads and open 
mouths breathe the sultry air with delight. 

As evening approaches the noise of the morning re- 
awakens. With loud cries the parrots return from their 
distant feeding-*grounds to the trees on which they are 
accustomed to rest at night. The monkeys chatter or 
howl in all directions. 

With twilight other animals appear. Bats of 
hideous size wing their noiseless flight through the 
woods, and chase the giant hawk-moths and beetles, 
which have also waited for the evening hours. The 
animals of the cat tribe quit their lairs and wait, ready 
to spring on the red stag near some solitary pool, or on 
the unwieldy tapir, which seeks at evening the low- 
banked river, where he loves to wallow in the mud. 
The shy opossum leaves his nest in the hollow tree to 
search for fruits or insects. 

During the night many loud voices ring through the 
woods. For hours after sunset, toads, frogs, owls, and 
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goatsuckers cry, croak, howl or wail. The quietest hours 
are from midnight until about three in the morning. 
Complete silence, however, occurs only for a very short 
time, for there is usually some cause that prompts an 
animal to break the stillness. At times the din grows 
so loud, that one is apt to fancy that something dreadful 
is happening in the darkness. The roaring of the 
jaguar, the grunt of the peccary, the cry of the sloth, the 
snarls and howls of other animals and the shrill voices 
of birds mingle harshly together. One traveller sup- 
poses the first cause of these tumults to be a fright 
amongst the animals, which, arising by chance, swells 
larger and larger. The jaguar pursues a herd of peccaries 
or tapirs, which break wildly through the bushes. 
Terrified by the noise, the monkeys howl and rouse the 
parrots and other birds, and the din spreads. A long 
time passes before the forest regains its stillness. 

Towards the approach of day, the owls, toads and 
frogs howl, groan, and croak for the last time ; and with 
their expiring cries mix the shrill notes of the morning 
birds, as soon as the sun appears. 



LESSON 46 
THE AMAZONS 

The chief branch of the Amazons rises in a small 
mountain lake in Peru, 12,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. It rushes down the valleys until, at Tome- 
penda, rafts first appear on its waters ; but it passes over 
27 rapids and cataracts before it reaches Pongo, where, 

L 2 
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at a height of 1,164 feet above the level of the sea, it 
leaves the mountains. Its width at Tomependa, which 
exceeds that of the Thames at Westminster Bridge, 
narrows to fifty yards in the defile of the Pongo. From 
the Pongo to the ocean, a distance of more than 2,000 
miles, no rocks impede the further course of the river ; 
and, as its depth is never less than eighteen feet, it is 
navigable for large ships all the way from Para to the 
foot of the Andes. 

The first large tributary of the Amazons is the 
Huallaga, which rises near the famous silver mines of 
Pasco, and which is already broad at the point where 
the rivers meet. Lower down, the Ucayale adds its 
waters to the growing stream ; and, where the streams 
join, there is a depth of thirty-five fathoms. 

Numerous rivers join the Amazons on both banks 
along its course. Many of these rivers are larger than 
the Danube. The most important are the Eio Negro on 
the left bank and the Madeira on the right bank. Owing 
to the colour of their waters, the tributaries of the 
Amazons may be divided into three groups ; those with 
the white or yellowish water, those with blue water, and 
those with black water. The difference is due to the 
nature of the country they flow through. 

The Eio Negro is the largest of the black-water rivers. 
It has a course of 1,500 miles, and is very broad, and 
nineteen fathoms deep where it joins the main stream. 
The peculiar colour of the river appears to be produced 
by the decaying of leaves and roots in the water, just as 
bog or peat water has a deep brown colour. 

The Madeira has a course of about 2,000 miles. It 
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has been named from the vast quantities of driftwood 
floating on its waters. 

At Obydos the Amazons narrows considerably and 
rolls along between low banks in a bed whose depth has 
not yet been sounded. The mass of water which rushes 
through this strait during the rainy season is enough to 
fill all the streams of Europe with a full 'current. The 
tides extend as far as Obydos, which is 400 miles from 
the sea. 

At its mouth the Amazons widens to an enormous 
gulf, which might justly be called the * Bay of the 
Thousand Isles.' Nobody has ever counted their num- 
ber, and no map can give us an idea of the many chan- 
nels. Dangerous sandbanks are fotind at the mouths of 
some of the branches. 

The basin of the Amazons extends over an area two- 
thirds the size of Europe. It is situated entirely in the 
tropics, on both sides of the equator, and receives over 
its whole extent the most abundant rains. The body of 
fresh water which it empties into the ocean is far greater 
than that of any other river. 

At certain times of the year, the Amazons is much 
swollen. In some places the river rises above forty feet. 
Then for miles the mighty river overflows its low banks, 
and the angry torrent rolls through the forests. The 
largest trees tremble under the pressure of the water, 
and many trunks are uplifted and carried away by the 
stream. Fishes and alligators swim where, a short time 
before, the jaguar lay in wait for the tapir. When at 
length the river retires within its usual limits, new 
islands have been formed in its bed, while others have 
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been swept away. In many places the banks threaten 
to crush the passing boat, and often huge trees fall head- 
long with the banks into the river. 

The most striking features of the Amazons, besides 
its vast expanse of smooth water from three to six miles 
wide, are the great beds of aquatic grass which line its 
shores, the quantity of fruits and leaves and great trunks 
of trees which it carries down, and its level banks clad 
with high, unbroken masses of verdure. Large masses 
of the aquatic grass often break away and form floating 
islands. 

At Jaen, on the Maraiion, the river is 860 feet 
broad ; at the junction of the Napo it is over a mile ; 
between the Negro and the Madeira it is from three to 
six miles wide. 

LESSON 47 
ANTS AND THE ANT-EATEE 

White ants are found in countless numbers over all 
the warmer parts of the earth. On the savannahs of 
Brazil, their homes are met with at very frequent 
intervals. The houses of the white ants are built of 
clay, and sometimes attain a height of twelve feet. 
They are built so strong, that the traveller often ascends 
them to get a view of the grassy plain around. Only 
the under part of the mound is inhabited. The upper 
portion serves principally as a defence from the weather, 
and to keep up in the lower part the warmth and 
moisture necessary to the hatching of the eggs and the 
cherishing of the young ones. The shape of the nest is 
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usually conical. A large cone occupies the centre, and 
smaller cones are grouped round it. 

The nests are not confined to the surface, but they 
extend to a considerable distance in the earth. The sub- 
terranean passages, which lead from the mound, are as 
remarkable as the building itself. They are shaped like 
a cylinder, and lined with clay, similar to that of which 
the hill is formed. They run in a sloping direction 
under the bottom of the hill to a depth of three or four 
feet ; and then they branch off horizontally into numerous 
arms, a foot in diameter, which rise near to the surface 
at a considerable distance. 

The favourite food of the white ants is wood ; and, so 
great are their numbers, that in a few days they will 
devour the timber of a spacious room. Outwardly the 
beams and rafters may seem untouched, while their 
core is completely consumed ; for the ants work in the 
dark, and seldom attack the outside, until they have 
previously concealed themselves and their operations 
by a coat of clay. Very few substances remain fr^e 
from their attacks. They force their way into trunks, 
chests, and wardrobes, and in one night they will 
devour all the shoes, boots, clothes, and papers in them. 

The white ants are social, and are divided into 
several grades. Each colony is founded by a single 
pair, called the king and queen. The rest of the popu- 
lation consists of developed and undeveloped ants. The 
undeveloped ones are called neuters. Some of these 
neuters are armed with powerful jaws proceeding from 
enormous heads, and are called soldiers. The other 
neuters are smaller and are called workers. The chief 
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duty of the soldiers sterns to be the defence of the nest ; 
for, whenever the walls are broken down, the soldiers 
come trooping out, and, being quite unconscious of fear, 
they seize on the first strange object that happens to 
come in their way. In the meantime the workers have 
hidden away. 

The great enemy of the ants is the ant-eater. He 
is a powerful animal, measuring above six feet from the 
snout to the end of the tail, and he lives entirely on ants. 
Approaching one of the nests of the ants, the ant-bear 
strikes a hole through its walls of clay with his power- 
ful, crooked claws. As the soldiers issue forth by 
thousands to resent the insult, he stretches out his 
tongue for their reception. Eager for revenge they 
immediately rush upon it, and vainly try to pierce its 
thick skin. They stick fast, however, to the liquid 
with which his tongue is covered. When suflSciently 
charged with prey, the ant-bear suddenly withdraws 
his tongue, swallows all the insects, and puts it out 
again for more. 

The ant-bear is slow in his movements, and cannot 
by swiftness escape from his enemies. He has no teeth 
to help him to defend himself. He cannot burrow a 
hole in the ground to conceal himself from his pursuers, 
nor does he retire to a cave. Yet he ranges through 
the wilderness in perfect safety, and fears neither the 
boa nor the jaguar, for he has full reliance on his 
powerful forelegs and their tremendous claws. On the 
approach of an enemy, he rests on his left fore-foot and 
strikes out desperately with his right paw. The blow 
tears oflf the flesh of any animal that comes in contact 
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with the claws. Attacked from behind, he wheels 
rapidly ; and, on being assaulted from several quarters 
at once, he throws himself on his baclt, and fights with 
his fore-legs. 

The Indians hunt the ant-bear, for his flesh is 
very good to eat. They fear his claws, however, 
and capture him chiefly by stratagem. The Indians 
know that during rain the bear turns his bushy tail 
over his head and stands still. Therefore, when they 
meet one, they rustle the leaves, and the bear, thinking 
that rain is falling, turns up his tail. The Indians take 
the opportunity of killing him by a blow on the head 
with a stick. 

LESSON 48 

TWO CURIOUS ANIMALS OF SOUTH AMEEICA 

The Sloth and the Armadillo 

The sloth is an animal that ranges through the forests 
of Guiana and Brazil. When full-grown, his length is 
about two feet and a half. The young ones, from the 
moment of their birth, adhere to the body of the parent 
until they acquire sufiicient size and strength to shift for 
themselves. 

In his wild state, the sloth spends his whole life in the 
trees, and never once touches the earth, except through 
force or by accident. He moves, he rests, he sleeps sus- 
pended from the boughs of trees. His fore-legs are 
strong, muscular, and long, while the hind legs are com- 
paratively short and weak. The slender toes are armed 
with enormous claws. 
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The sloth ascends trees with wonderful rapidity, and 
passes from branch to branch with ease. The Indians, 
who are acute observers of animal life, say that he 
wanders principally when the wind blows. In calm 
weather he remains still, probably not liking to cling to 
the brittle ends of the branches, lest they should break 
under his weight in passing from one tree to another. 
As soon as the breeze rises, the branches of neigh- 
bouring trees become interwoven, and then he seizes 
hold of them, and pursues his journey in safety. 

During night, and while reposing in the daytime, 
the sloth constantly remains suspended by his feet. In 
this manner he will rest for hours together, expressing 
his satisfaction by a kind of purring. From time to 
time his voice resounds dismally through the forest, and 
awakens at a distance a similar melancholy cry. He 
leads a solitary life in the depths of the woods, and his 
slow movements expose him to every attack. He is 
harmless and frugal, and a few coarse leaves serve for 
his support. 

The colour of the sloth's hair so strongly resembles 
the hue of the moss which grows on the trees, that the 
European finds it very difficult to see him when 
he is at rest ; and even the sharp-eyed Indian, ac- 
customed from his earliest infancy to note the slightest 
signs of forest life, is hardly able to distinguish him 
from the branches to which he clings. This selves him 
as a protection against the attacks of many enemies, 
and his powerful claws and strong arms make very good 
weapons of defence against the large tree snakes that 
may be tempted to make a meal of bim. 
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The armadillos are natives of the tropical and tem- 
perate regions of South America. The various species 
are all mailed animals, and are all burrowers. They 
reside in holes, which they have dug with their powerful 
fore-limbs. Their burrows are usually about thirteen 
or fourteen feet in length, descending in an abruptly 
sloping direction for some three or four feet, and then 
taking a sudden bend, and inclining slightly upwards. 

The armadillos are nK)stly nocturnal animals, con- 
cealing themselves in their burrows by day and coming 
out at night to search for food. They feed upon insects 
and all kinds of animal substances. One species, the 
giant armadillo, is so determined a burrower, that he 
has often been known to dig up dead bodies for the 
purpose of feeding on them. All these creatures, 
however, are fond of animal substances, and many of 
them may be found upon the savannahs of South 
America, feasting greedily upon the bodies of the 
cattle, which are slaughtered so recklessly for the sake 
of their hides. 

The coat of mail is exceedingly hard. It is used for 
sharpening the long Spanish knife which is universally 
carried by the Gauchos. The mail, however, is perfectly, 
flexible during life, and it enables the limbs of the 
animal to enjoy full jdfty, and even permits the 
owner to roll himself into a ball, when any danger 
threatens. In a stuffed specimen, this mail appears 
very hard and stiff. 

The method adopted to capture these animals is very 
simple. As they burrow like rabbits in a warren, the 
first point is to ascertain whether the inhabitant is at 
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home. This is done by pushing a stick into each hole, 
and watching for mosquitoes. If any of these trouble- 
some flies emerge, the inhabitant is at home ; if not, 
there is no use in searching farther. When the pre- 
sence of the armadillo is satisfactorily ascertained, a 
long rod is thrust into the burrow to learn its direction, 
and a hole is dug to meet the end of the rod. A fresh 
departure is taken from that point, and the rod is again 
introduced. By dint of laborious digging the animal is 
at last captured. 



LESSON 49 
A TKIP ON SHOEE TO KIO DE JANEIRO 

At daybreak we found ourselves close to Cape Frio, 
and we were soon going along the coast, at the rate of 
four or five miles an hour. The surf was breaking with 
a loud roar upon the white sandy beach, while the 
spray was carried by the wind far inland, over the strip 
of flat fertile-looking country, lying between the sea and 
a chain of mountains parallel with the shore. Groves 
of bananas and other trees looked miserable in the 
wind. The tall isolated palm-trees, whose elastic stems 
bowed readily before the fury of the blast, looked, as they 
twisted and whirled, like umbrellas turned inside out. 
As we advanced, the beautiful harbour, with its long 
rows of glittering gaslights extending for miles on 
either side of the bay, and illuminating the city and 
suburbs, gradually became visible. As we weighed 
anchor in the noble harbour, the health oflScers came on 
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board ; and, half an hour later, we had a visit from the 
custom-house official. 

Next morning we rowed ashore, pushing our way 
through crowds of boats laden with fruit and vegetables. 
The landing-place was crowded with chattering negroes 
of every shade of colour. The quays seemed covered 
with piles of fruit and vegetables discharged from the 
boats, the principal produce being sugar-cane, bananas, 
and oranges. Each side street that we came to was a 
little river, which had to be crossed, or rather forded, 
after paddling through the mud in the main thorough- 
fare. Our first visit was to the post office. Then our 
way lay through the straggling suburbs of the city for 
about two miles ; and, as we drove along, we could see 
and admire the magnificent groves of palm-trees, and 
the brilliancy and beauty of the tropical vegetation 
in the various private and public gardens that we 



After breakfast, we proceeded in a 'bond' to the 
Botanical Gardens, about seven miles out of the city. 
These * bonds ' are large carriages, either open or closed, 
and drawn by one, two, or three mules. They go at 
a great pace, and run very smoothly. Ordinary car- 
riages are dear ; and, as tramways have been laid down 
in almost every street and road, driving is rather a diffi- 
cult affair. 

Early one morning we started off to have a look at 
the market. The greatest bustle and animation pre- 
vailed, and there were people and things to see and 
observe in endless variety. The fish market was full. 
There was an enormous rock-fish, weighing about 300 
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lbs., with hideous face, and slimy back and fins. There 
were large ray, and skate, and cuttle-fish, besides 
baskets full of the large prawns for which the coast is 
famous. There were oysters, small in size, but delicious 
in flavour. They grow on the posts and the branches 
of the mangrove tree, which hang down into the water 
of the . bay. We also saw a large quantity of fine 
mackerel, a good many turtle and porpoises, and a few 
hammer-headed sharks. 

In the fruit-market were many familiar bright- 
coloured fruits. Fat jet-black negresses, wearing turbans 
on their heads, strings of coloured beads on their necks 
and arms, and single long white garments, here pre- 
sided over brilliant-looking heaps of oranges, bananas, 
pineapples, tomatoes, apples, pears, sugar-cane, and 
breadfruit. 

In another part of the market all sorts of live 
birds were for sale, with a few live beasts, such as 
deer, guinea-pigs in profusion, marmosets and mon- 
keys. 

On leaving the market we went to the station, and 
were soon wending our way through sugar and coffee 
plantations, formed in the midst of the forest of 
palms and other tropical trees. A journey of twenty 
minutes in the train brought us to the foot of a hill, 
when we found several four-mule carriages awaiting our 
arrival. The drive over a pass in the mountains was 
superb. At each turn of the road we had an ever- 
varying view of the city of Eio and its magnificent bay. 
Along the banks of the high road grew lovely scarlet 
begonias, shaded by graceful tree-ferns, and overhung 
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by trees full of parasites and orchids. Huge moths and 
butterflies flitted across our path, and humming-birds 
buzzed in the almond trees. 

All colours in Brazil, whether of birds, insects, or 
flowers, are brilliant in the extreme. Blue, violet, 
orange, scarlet, and yellow are found in the richest 
profusion, and no pale or faint tints are to be seen. 
Even white seems purer, clearer, and deeper than the 
white of other countries. 

(Adapted from Lady Brassey^s * Voyage in the Sunbeam.^) 



LESSON 50 
ALONG THE EIVEE PLATE 

Monte Video, as seen from the water, is not an impos- 
ing looking place. On the opposite side of the entrance 
to the harbour rises a hill called the Cerro, 450 feet 
high, from which the town derives its name ; and farther 
inland, on the town side, is another eminence, 200 feet 
high, called the Cerrito. With these exceptions, the sur- 
rounding country looks perfectly flat, without even a tree 
to break the monotony. 

On landing, the traveller finds himself opposite the 
CuHtom House, which is a fine building. There is also a 
large and very good hotel. It is a handsome building 
outnido, and the interior is full of marble courts, stone 
corridors, and lofty rooms, deliciously cool in the hottest 
weather. The streets are wide and handsome. The 
houses seem built chiefly in the Italian style, with fine 
stucco fronts, and in many cases with marble floors and 
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facing ; while the courtyards blaze with flowers. All the 
lower windows are strongly barred. To enable the in- 
habitants to enjoy the sea-breeze the better, the tops of 
the houses are flat, which, from a distance, gives the town 
somewhat of an Eastern appearance. 

On the streets and roads the traveller meets a great 
many of the native bullock-carts, going from or to the 




THE CATHEDRAL, MONTE VIDEO 

market. These huge conveyances are covered with hides, 
and are drawn by teams of from two to twelve bullocks, 
yoked in pairs, and driven by a man on horseback, who 
carries a sharp-pointed goad« with which he prods the 
animals at intervals. The man is dressed in a full, white 
skirt and trousers, with a bright poncho and curious 
saddle-gear ; and he forms an important figure in the 
picturesque scene. In the large market-place there are 
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hundreds of these carts, with their owners encamped 
around them. 

The estuary of the Eiver Plate is here over a hundred 
miles wide, and its banks are very flat. As the ship sails 
up the river, there is little to be seen. The channels are 
badly buoyed, there are shoals on all sides, and wrecks are 
frequent. Buenos Ayres is the next important town. 
Here there are sandbanks, which prevent ships from 
closely approaching the shore. Travellers are taken 
ashore in boats, specially built for the service, which 
attend all the ships lying in the roads. 

Buenos Ayres is built in square blocks, like many 
other American towns, and the streets run exactly at 
right angles to one another. There is a fine square, in 
which the cathedral and the theatre are situated, and 
the centre is occupied by a garden, containing statues 
and fountains. The railway from Buenos Ayres at first 
passes through the streets, and thence into the open 
country, which is beautifully green and undulating, like 
the waves of the sea. Near the town there are a great 
many peach-tree plantations. The fruit is used for 
fattening pigs, and the wood serves for fuel. 

The striking article of dress of this part of South 
America is the poncho. Everybody wears one, from the 
beggar to the highest official. In shape, a poncho is 
simply a square shawl, with a hole in the middle for 
the head of the wearer. On horseback the poncho is 
very picturesque ; it forms alsfc a convenient cloak, 
which comes well over the saddle, before and behind, 
and leaves the arms, though covered, perfectly free. 
The best kinds of ponchos are very expensive, as they 
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are made of a particular part of the finest hair of the 
vicuna, and are hand-woven. They are soft as silk, and 
perfectly waterproof. The material is of the closest 
texture, and, as the hair has never been dressed or dyed, 
it retains all its original colour, which varies from a 
pretty yellow fawn to a pale cream. The majority of 
the ponchos, however, that are worn, are made of a cheap 
and inferior material. It is not safe for the traveller to 
take any good ponchos on a rough expedition up country, 
as the Gauchos,. or half-bred Indians of the Pampas, 
would not hesitate to commit murder, in order to obtain 
possession of them. 

{Adapted from Lady Braaaey's * Voyage in the 8unhea/m,') 

LESSON 51 
THE PAMPAS 

The Pampas are the vast grassy treeless lands, that 
stretch for hundreds of miles to the south-west of the 
river La Plata. The first glimpse of this far-spreading 
prairie is most striking in all its variations of colour. 
The true shade of the pampas grass, when long, is a 
light, dusty green ; when short, it is a bright, fresh green. 
But it frequently happens that, owing to the numerous 
prairie- fires, nothing is to be seen but a vast expanse 
of black charred ground, relieved by a few patches of 
vivid green, where the grass is once more springing up 
under the influence of the rain. In wet weather the 
roads or tracks are in bad condition ; and deep morasses 
stretch along the banks of the rivers. 

M 2 
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The inhabitants of the Pampas are chiefly engaged 
in the rearing of cattle and horses. The settlers have 
taken pains to improve the breed of their horses, cattle, 
and sheep, by importing good animals from England. 
Many horses are killed, and boiled down for the sake of 
their hides and tallow. 

The natives of these parts pass their lives in the 
saddle. Horses are used for almost every employ- 
ment, from hmiting and fishing to brick-making and 
butter-churning. In fishing, the horse is ridden into 
the water as far as he can go, and the net or rod is 
then made use of by his rider. In out-of-the-way places 
on the Pampas, where no churns exist, butter is made 
by putting milk into a goatskin bag, attached by a long 
lasso to the saddle of a peon, who is then set to gallop 
a certain number of miles, with the bag bumping and 
jumping along the ground after him. 

Droughts cause great havoc on the Pampas. For 
weeks no rain falls, and the streams and pools are dried 
up. Herds of miserable-looking half-starved cattle are 
to be seen. The cows look very little larger than the 
calves, and all are apparently covered with the same 
rough shaggy coats. On the roads lie the dead bodies 
and skeletons of the poor beasts that have perished. 
Vultures and other carrion-birds surround those recently 
dead. The beds of the streams are choked with the 
carcases of the unfortunate creatures which had struggled 
there for a last drink, and which then had not had 
sufficient strength left to extricate themselves from the 
water. 

Great harm is sometimes caused on the Pampas by the 
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locusts, which come in dense crowds, miles in extent. 
Eich pasture lands and flourishing crops are in a few hours 
changed into desolate districts. At first, the traveller sees 
in the distant sky what looks like a heavy thunder-cloud, 
but experienced settlers know it to be a swarm of locusts. 
Gradually the traveller meets them, first singly and 
then in increasing numbers, until each step becomes 
positively painful, owing to the smart blows received 
from them on head, face, and hands. As they cpme 
onward, they completely obscure the light of the sun. 
A little later, with the sun's rays shining directly on 
their wings, they look like a golden cloud. At a greater 
distance, when viewed from an eminence, they look like 
a snowstorm. When on the ground, with their wings 
closed, they form a close mass of little brown specks, 
completely hiding the ground and crops, both grass and 
grain. In riding over them, though not a quarter of 
their number can rise for want of space in which to 
spread their wings, they form such a dense cloud that 
nothing else can be seen. Occasionally trains are even 
stopped by them ; for they appear to like a hard road, 
and, when they get on the line, their bodies make the 
rails so greasy, that the wheels of the engines will not 
bite. Moreover, they completely hide the lights and 
signals, so that the men are afraid tp proceed. Horses 
will not face a cloud of them, even to get to their stables, 
but turn round and stand doggedly still, till the cloud 
has passed. 
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LESSON 52 
A VISIT TO AZUL 

Azul is about 800 miles south of Buenos Ayres, on the 
Southern Railway, It is a small and primitive place in 
itself, but it is situated in the midst of splendid pastures 
for sheep and cattle, of which there are large numbers. 

Whilst we were waiting for breakfast, we walked a 
little distance, to see a troop of mares treading mud for 
bricks. It was a curious but rather sad sight. Inside 
a circular enclosure, some fifty yards in diameter, about 
fifty half-starved animals, up to their houghs in very 
sloppy mud, were being driven round about, and up and 
down, as fast as they could go. A mounted peon, assisted 
by five or six men on foot, drove the poor animals with 
long, heavy whips. Some of the poor creatures had 
foals, which were tied up a little distance off, and which 
kept up a piteous whinnying, as an accompaniment to 
the lashings and crackings of the whips. 

After breakfast we paid a visit to some Indians — an 
old chief and his four wives, who had settled near the 
town. They were not bad-looking, and appeared fairly- 
comfortable, as they squatted in the open air round the 
fire. A large iron pot, suspended over the blaze, con- 
tained, to judge by the look and smell, a savoury pre- 
paration. 

Leaving the town, we next proceeded about two 
leagues across the Pampas to an estancia. The owner 
is a farmer on an extensive scale. He possesses thou- 
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sands of sheep, several hundred horses, and goodly 
herds of cattle. The locusts had not visited this part of 
the country, and the pastures looked in fine condition 
after the rains. On the estancia was a large place where 
sheep were killed and prepared at the rate of seven in 
a minute. Eunning about loose outside were four curly- 
horned rams. A grand combat took place between two 
of them. The two animals began by walking round and 
round, eyeing each other carefully. Then, returning 
backwards a certain distance, they stopped exactly to- 
gether. Then, after gazing steadfastly at one another 
for a few moments, as if to* take aim, they rushed forward 
with tremendous force, and dashed their foreheads to- 
gether with a crash that might have been heard far away. 
This operation was repeated several times, before the 
owner could get the two separated, and locked up in 
different places. 

Arrangements were made for us to see as much of 
station life as possible ; and some wild horses had been 
brought a long way across the Pampas, that we might see 
them lassoed, and an unbroken colt caught and backed 
for the first time. 

About a hundred horses were driven into a large 
corral. Several Gauchos and peons, some on horseback 
and some on foot, showed their skill with the lasso, by 
catching certain animals either by the fore-leg, the hind 
leg, or the neck, as they galloped round and round at full 
speed. The captured animal got a tremendous fall in 
each case ; and, if the mounted horse was not very clever 
and active, he and his rider were very likely to be thrown 
down also. There was the risk, too, of the man receiving 
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injury from the lasso itself, if it should happen to get 
round his body, in which case he would probably suffer 
severely by the sudden jerk. 

The next proceeding was to cast a lasso at an un- 
broken colt, which was galloping about in the very centre 
of the troop, at full speed. His fore-legs were caught 
cleverly in the noose, and he was brought down head 
over heels. Another lasso was then thrown over his 
head, and drawn quite tight round his neck, and a bridle, 
made of two or three thongs of raw hide, was forced into 
his mouth, by means of a slip-knot rein. A sheepskin 
saddle was placed on his back, and the man who was to 
ride iiim stood over him, with one foot already in the 
stirrup. All this time the poor horse wds lying on the 
ground, with his legs tied close together, and trembling 
with fear. When the man was ready, the horse's legs 
were loosened sufficiently to allow him to rise ; he 
was then led outside the corral, and the lassoes were 
suddenly withdrawn. He dashed forwards, springing 
and plunging upwards, sideways, downwards, in the vain 
effort to rid himself of his load. The man remained 
planted like a rock in the saddle, pulling hard at the 
bridle, whilst a second rider, mounted on a tame horse, 
pursued the terrified animal, striking him with a cruel 
whip, to make him go in the required direction. After 
about ten minutes of this severe exercise, the captive 
returned to the corral, exhausted and perfectly cowed. 
To complete the breaking-in process, the operation of 
saddling, bridling, and mounting is repeated daily, till the 
horse becomes as quiet as a lamb. 

(Adapted from Lady Braaaey^s * Voyage in the Sunbeam,^) 
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LESSON 53 

THEOUGH CHILE 

From Lota to Valparaiso 

The Bay of Lota is surrounded on three sides by well- 
wooded hills, and sheltered from all winds except the 
north. One corner is completely occupied by a huge 
establishment, consisting of coal-mines, enormous smelt- 
ing works, and extensive potteries. The furnaces of 
the smelting works are kept burning night and day, 
and the quantity of copper produced annually is very 
considerable. The ore is brought from various parts of 
Chili and Peru, and coal is found in such abundance, 
and so near the surface, that the operation of smelting 
is profitable. Some of the coal-mines extend for some 
distance under the sea. 

A coach runs daily from Lota to Concepcion, but a 
traveller may make the journey in one of the special 
vehicles sometimes seen in this part of the world. 
These vehicles look like huge wooden boxes, suspended 
from springs by means of thick leather straps. They 
have neither windows nor doors, but are provided with 
two long narrow openings, through which the traveller 
squeezes in or out, and which can be closed at pleasure 
by roll-up leather blinds. Inside they are roomy, well 
padded, and comfortable. 

Between Lota and Concepcion the way lies through 
Coronel. Coronel is a great coaling station, and the 
bay near the town is surrounded by chimneys, shafts. 
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and piers connected with the mines, and it is usually 
full of steamers and colliers waiting for coal. Con- 
cepcion has suffered, and still suffers, much from earth- 
quakes. The existing town is only sixty years old. 
The houses are mostly one story high, and the streets, 
or rather roads, between them are wide, in order to 
afford the inhabitants a chance of escape should their 
dwellings be thrown down by a sudden shock. In 
summer, as soon as the first symptoms of an earth- 
quake are felt, everybody rushes out into the street, no 
matter what hour of the day or night it may be. 
During the winter, when the shocks are never so severe, 
the alarm caused is not so great. 

The next stage of the journey is by train to Linares, 
through the town of Chilian. The town of Chilian 
stands in a protty and well-cultivated country. Like 
Concepcion, the existing town has been built about a 
mile from the remains of the old place, which was 
overthrown by an earthquake. A large cattle and horse 
market is held at Chilian once a week. Linares is a 
smaller town than Chilian, but it is built on the same 
plan. On Sundays the streets are crowded with men 
on horseback, who come to church from the surround- 
ing districts, and who bring their wives, seated pillion- 
fashion, on the crupper behind them. 

From Linares the road lies through a rich country, 
intersected by small rivers, with the distant snowy 
chain of the Andes as a background, and through 
thickly-planted groves of poplars, growing in long shady 
avenues, fragrant with perfume from the magnificent 
roses which blossom beneath their shade. Talca, the 
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next important town, exactly resembles Concepcion and 
Chilian in the arrangement of its streets, buildings, 
and trees. It still retains its old Indian name, meaning 
'thunder,' doubtless on account of the frequency and 
violence of the thunderstorms by which it is visited. 




SANTIAGO : HOUSES OF CONGRESS 



Santiago, the capital of Chile, is the next important 
town reached from Talca. It is noted as having streets 
the best paved, the broadest, and the cleanest in 
America. The houses are built in good style, and only 
one story high. Tramways run through the principal 
streets, and carriages are plentiful. In one part of the 
town there is a large open square planted with flowers, 
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the site of a church which was burnt down on De- 
cember 8, 1868. The church was densely crowded with 
a congregation composed mostly of women, when the 
fire broke out. The great doors opened inwards, and 
the crowd, trying to press out, closed them more firmly. 
Many were saved by being dragged out through holes 




PLAZA VICTORIA, VALPARAISO. 



made in the roof, but it is estimated that at least 2,000 
lost their lives. 

Santiago is connected by railway with Valpariaiso. 
The line passes through Quillota, where the traveller 
will find himself besieged by men, women, and children 
offering for sale baskets of strawberries, melons, oranges, 
bananas, eggs, chickens, and fish. Valparaiso consists 
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mainly of two long streets running along the edge of 
the sea, at the foot of the hills, which rise immediately 
behind. Very few live in the town itself, which is 
composed almost entirely of large warehouses and fine 
shops. The residences are on the sides of the hills 
behind the town, 

(Adapted from Lady Brasaey^s * Voyage in the Sunbeam,*) 

LESSON 54 
THE INDIANS OF TEOPICAL AMEEICA 

In the United States and in the Dominion of Canada, 
the red men, who were the aborigines of the country, 
have gradually decreased in numbers. Efforts have been 
made to prevent their extinction, but their destruction 
seems to be only a matter of time. It is different, how- 
ever, in tropical America, 

Tropical America is nominally under the dominion 
of European races, yet a considerable part of it still 
remains in the undisturbed possession of its native 
tribes. The European has established his chief settle- 
ments along the coast, or in those parts of the interior 
which, before his arrival, were already the seats of a 
certain degree of culture. The Incas had founded 
cities, and a large agricultural population occupied the 
fertile table-lands of Mexico and Peru, long before the 
European knew of the existence of America. 

The wild hunter still roams over the boundless woods 
and savannahs, through which the Amazons, the Orinoco, 
and a hundred other great streams wend their way 
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from the Andes to the ocean. Here the primitive 
American can still be studied ; and here he exhibits 
the same character and follows the same mode of life 
as his fathers before him, in the time of Cortez and 
Pizarro. Many of the forest tribes, indeed, have been 
converted to Christianity, and live in missions or small 
settlements, situated far apart on the banks of the great 
rivers. Others are willing to barter the drugs, the 
india-rubber, or the rare birds atid insects they gather in 
the woods, for articles of European manufacture. The 
majority, however, desire no more than what their 
native wilds supply, and seldom cross the path of civi- 
lised man. 

The American Indians closely resemble each other, 
both in their features and in the qualities of their minds, 
although they are divided into a large number of hostile 
tribes, and are scattered over an immense extent of 
country. Their complexion is reddish brown, resembling 
the colour of copper. Their hair is always black, long, 
coarse, and uncurled. With rare exceptions they care- 
fully pluck out their scanty beard. The forehead is 
generally low, their black and deep-seated eyes have 
their angles turned upwards, and their cheek-bones are 
broad and high. 

The American Indians are a silent race. When not en- 
gaged in some active pursuit, they often sit whole days in 
one posture without saying a word. When they go forth to 
war or to the chase, they usually march in a line, at some 
distance from one another, and without a sound. The 
same silence is observed when they row together in a 
canoe. It is only when they are roused by intoxicating 
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liquors, or by the excitement of the dance, that they give 
some signs of sympathy with their fellows. They seem 
to live only in the present, and are alike indifferent 
to the past and to the future. War and the pursuit of 
wild animals are the only occupations which rouse them 
from their apathy. 

Many tribes depend entirely upon fishing or the 
chase for their food. Others rear a few plants, which, in 
a rich soil and a warm climate, soon grow to maturity. 
But they are usually so lazy and thriftless, that they 
are often reduced to great distress. 

The weapons of the Indians are strong and 
peculiar. A long bamboo serves them for a blowpipe, 
from which they send forth slender arrows with unerring 
aim. The arrows are hard and brittle, and sharp- 
pointed as a needle. They are more deadly than a 
bullet from a rifle, for the point is usually dipped in a 
poisonous juice. The savage tribes of South America 
have discovered that the juices of certain plants are 
deadly poisons, and they have made great use of the 
knowledge. 

The Tropical Indian usually wears no dress, but 
looks upon paint as a sufficient clothing. Bed is the 
favourite colour. Some tribes only besmear their faces, 
others paint their whole bodies. Bed, yellow and black 
are sometimes disposed in stripes or in regular patterns. 
Some only paint when they are about to celebrate a 
festival ; others are decorated the whole year round, and 
would be as ashamed to be seen unpainted, as a European 
would be to appear unclothed. 

The use of ornaments and trinkets of various kinds is 
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almost confined to the men. The women are mere slaves. 
The heaviest burdens fall to the share of the women on 
a journey, and they perform the greatest part of the 
household work. 



LESSON 55 
THE CONQUEST OF PEEU (Part I) 

When America was discovered by Columbus, the Peru- 
vian Empire was at the height of its power and splendour. 
It flourished exceedingly under the wise government 
of its rulers, the Incas, or, as they were called^ the 
* Children of the Sun.' The centre of the Empire was 
the valley of Cuzco. Here was the royal residence of 
the Incas, and also the Holy City, where stood the great 
Temple of the Sun. 

To this day the ruins of temples, palaces, aqueducts, 
and, above all, the great roads, remain to bear witness 
to the industry of the Peruvians. One of these roads 
has a length of about 2,000 miles. Its breadth did not 
exceed twenty feet, and it was paved with heavy flags 
of freestone, in parts covered with a cement, which time 
has made harder than stone itself. Sometimes these 
roads were carried over ravines and rivers by frail 
swinging bridges of osiers, which trembled and dipped 
frightfully when crossed. 

At that time the Peruvians excelled in agriculture. 
The mountains were regularly hewn into stone-faced 
terraces, varying in width from hundreds of acres at the 
base, to a few feet near the snows. Water was conveyed 
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in stone-built aqueducts for hundreds of miles, from 
some snow-fed lake in the mountains, fertilising all 
the dry and sandy places through which it passed. In 
some of the arid valleys, they dug great pits twenty 
feet deep, and more than an acre in extent ; and, after 
carefully preparing the soil, planted grain or vegetables. 
Much of the wealth of the country consisted in the 
huge flocks of llamas, alpacas, and vicuiias, which 
roamed freely over the frozen ranges of the Cordilleras. 

In the year 1524, there was residing in the colony of 
Panama a Spaniard named Francisco Pizarro. From 
time to time in the colony strange rumours were heard of 
the great empire of the south, where gold and silver 
were as plentiful as iron elsewhere. The greed of the 
Spaniards was stirred ; and in November, 1524, Pizarro 
with an expedition set sail to visit this wonderful land. 

The Spaniards suffered much from the storms they 
encountered, from lack of wholesome food, and from 
the unhealthiness of the climate. At length they 
reached the San Juan river, where they attacked the 
native villages along the banks, and secured a consider- 
able store of gold. An encampment was made, whilst 
Almagro, one of Pizarro's officers, returned for reinforce- 
ments. Pizarro*s little band met with nothing but 
disasters. Many of the Spaniards were miserably kUled 
by snakes and alligators. Others were waylaid by lurk- 
ing natives. Swarms of mosquitoes compelled the 
wretched wanderers to bury themselves up to their 
very faces in the sand. In one place, where he had 
landed with a few followers, Pizarro found himself 
surrounded by at least 10,000 men, and would have 
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fared ill had not one of the cavaliers chanced to fall 
from his horse. This sudden division into two parts of 
what they had looked upon as one creature so astonished 
the Indians, that they fell back, and left a way open for 
the Spaniards to regain their vessels. 

After a long, dreary wait, Almagro brought further 
reinforcements. Pizarro then set sail with his followers, 
and in twenty days reached the Gulf of Guayaquil. At 
the large town of Tumbez, the inhabitants received the 
Spaniards well, supplying them plentifully with fruit 
and vegetables, game and fish, and sending on board 
their ships a number of llamas, which Pizarro then saw 
for the first time. The * little camel,' as the Spaniards 
called it, was an object of much interest to them, and 
they greatly admired its mixture of wool and hair, from 
which the beautiful native fabrics were woven. 

Having heard enough to make the existence and 
position of the Empire of Peru a certainty, Pizarro 
sailed away ; and, after an absence of eighteen months, 
anchored again ofif Panama. Great was the rejoicing 
at his return, but the governor would not help him 
further. Pizarro set out for Spain, taking with him 
some of the natives, two or three llamas, and specimens 
of the cloth and of the gold and silver, to bear witness 
to his wonderful story. He succeeded in convincing 
the King of Spain of the importance of his discoveries, 
and he received authority to conquer and take posses- 
sion of Peru. 

Two hundred and fifty men were raised, and the 
adventurers, in three vessels, started from Seville. After 
a prosperous voyage they were joined by Almagro, and 
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sailed to St. Matthew's Bay. Here the troops dis- 
embarked and inarched along the coast. Pizarro founded 
a town called San Miguel. News reaching him that the 
Inca was only twelve days' march distant, he boldly 
resolved on marching to meet him. 



LESSON 56 
THE CONQUEST OF PEEU (Part II) 

The actions of the Spaniards from this time were 
marked by cruelty and treachery. 

Pizarro placed himself at the head of his troops, 
and struck boldly into the heart of the country. The 
natives received the Spaniards everywhere with kind- 
ness. It was a difficult journey, but at length they 
reached the valley of Caxamalca, where there was a 
town, which was quite deserted, but which seemed 
large enough to hold 10,000 people. On the slope of a 
hillside near the town, the tents of the Inca's encamp- 
ment extended for several miles. 

Pizarro sent his brother to the Inca, to acquaint 
him of the white men's arrival, and to explain that 
they were the subjects of a mighty prince across the 
waters, and had come to ofifer their services. They also 
begged the Inca to visit them in their present quarters. 
The Inca said he would visit them, but that the 
strangers must occupy the public buildings on the 
square, and no other, in the meantime. 

The building in which the Spaniards were encamped 
occupied three sides of a square, and consisted of 
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spacious halls opening upon it with wide doors. In 
these halls the general stationed his men, and there 
they were to remain under cover, till the Inca should 
have entered the square ; when, at a given signal, the 
firing of a gun, they were to rush out, uttering their 
battle-cries, and, putting the Peruvians to the sword, 
capture the Inca. 

Not a Spaniard was to be seen as the procession, in 
admirable order, entered the great square of the building 
that had been assigned to the white men ; and, when the 
place was occupied by some six thousand of his people, 
the Inca halted, and asked, * Where are the strangers ? ' 
Pizarro's chaplain came forward, and declared that the 
white men had been commissioned to conquer and 
convert the inhabitants of the Western world, and that 
the Peruvians must acknowledge themselves as tribu- 
taries of the Spanish Emperor. The Inca indignantly 
refused. The chaplain rushed back to Pizarro, and the 
signal was given. 

From every opening the Spaniards poured into the 
great square, sword in hand. The Indians, unarmed, 
taken by surprise, stunned by the noise of the artillery, 
and blinded by smoke, knew not which way to fly. 
Nobles and soldiers were ruthlessly cut down, or trampled 
underfoot by the horses. The entrance to the square 
was choked by the fallen bodies of men. The wretched 
fugitives, who tried to reach the open country, were 
hotly pursued by the cavalry, and struck down in all 
directions. The Inca was captured, and ten thousand 
of his faithful followers lay dead about the city. 

The object of the Spaniards was to get as much 
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plunder as possible, and they agreed to a proposal of the 
Inca, that he should be set free, if a certain ransom were 
paid. The Inca sent orders to strip the royal palaces 
of their treasures. Week by week the treasure poured 
in from all quarters of the realm, borne on the shoulders 
of the Indian porters, and consisting mainly of massive 
pieces of plate, some of them weighing 75 lbs. An 
expedition under Pizarro's brother marched to a 
famous temple, into which the soldiers broke ; and, in 
spite of the priests, they dragged forth and destroyed 
the hideous idol it contained, and secured the greater 
part of the treasure of gold and jewels. The Spaniards, 
however, did not keep their promise to the 'Inca; but, 
being afraid of his influence if he should be set free, 
they cruelly murdered him by strangulation. 

The death of the Inca, whose power over his people 
had been great, caused the breaking up of all the ancient 
institutions. The Indians broke out into great excesses ; 
villages were burnt and temples plundered ; gold and 
silver acquired a new importance in their eyes, and 
were eagerly seized and hidden in caves and forests ; 
the remote provinces threw ofif their allegiance to the 
Incas. Meanwhile, the Spaniards stripped the palaces 
and temples of the valuables, and even took the 
golden ornaments ofif the royal mummies, and rifled 
the Peruvian graves, which often contained precious 
treasures. They also tortured the natives, to make 
them disclose the hiding-places of gold and silver. In 
one cave, near the city of Cuzco, the soldiers found a 
number of vases of pure gold, embossed with figures of 
animals, serpents, and locusts. There were also some 
life-sized statues, some of gold and some of silver. 
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Pizarro soon made himself master of the comitry, 
and he was styled the governor. He turned his 
attention to building a city, which should be the capital 
of this new colonial empire. Cuzco lay too far inland, 
San Miguel too far to the north. Pizarro fixed upon a 
spot near the mouth of a wide river ; and here soon arose 




THE CATHEDRAL, LIMA 

what was then called the * City of the Kings,' but which 
is now known as Lima. 

The Spaniards afterwards began fighting amongst 
themselves for the possession of the country. Almagro, 
after some years of strife and adventure, was put to 
death by Pizarro's brother, when he was nearly seventy 
years old. Pizarro himself was murdered in his own 
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house in Lima, in the month of June 1541, by the 
followers of young Almagro, and he was buried hastily 
and secretly by a few faithful servants, in an obscure 
corner of the cathedral. 

{Adapted from ' The Bed Trtue Story Boole') 



LESSON 57 
PATAGONIA AND THE PATAGONIANS 

Patagonia, the southern extremity of the Argentine 
Eepublic, is divided by the ridge of the Andes into two 
parts of a totally different character. Its western coast- 
lands, washed by the cold Antarctic current, and exposed 
to the gales from the ocean, are almost constantly 
covered with clouds, and drenched with rain. Dense 
forests, dripping with moisture, clothe the sides of the 
steep hills. Almost every arm of the sea, for 650 miles 
northwards of Tierra del Fuego, is terminated by a huge 
glacier, that descends to the edge of the water. 

Eastern Patagonia, on the contrary, is a vast plain 
that rises in terraces from the Atlantic to the mountains, 
and it is one of the most arid regions of the globe. The 
winds have lost their moisture in crossing the Andes. 
The soil is composed of rounded shingles, and the whole 
district is barren. Vegetation grows only in the br6ad 
flat vales, that cross the plains in various places. The 
traveller may journey for days in these plains, without 
finding a drop of water. Springs are rare, and even 
when found, they are usually brackish and not re- 
freshing. 
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Although Patagonia is so arid, yet the country is 
traversed by numerous rivers, and amongst these the 
Eio Negro, the Gallegos, and the Santa Cruz are of con- 
siderable size. All these rivers have their sources in 
the Andes, and are fed by mountain torrents, which 
derive their water from the rains that fall on the moun- 
tains. 

Patagonia is largely treeless, and both the animal 
and vegetable productions are few in number. The 
chief quadruped is the guanaco, and it is as useful to 
the people of this region, as the wild reindeer is to the 
savage hunters of the north. It ranges from the moun- 
tains of Peru as far south as the islands near Cape Horn, 
but it appears to be more frequent on the plains of south 
Patagonia than anywhere else. The guanaco is larger 
than the llama, and it is a more elegant animal, with a 
long slender neck and fine legs. Its fleece is shorter and 
less fine, and it is brown in colour. It usually lives in 
small herds of from ten to thirty ; and, although it is very 
shy and wary, it very easily falls a prey to the cunning 
of the hunter. 

The plains of Patagonia are inhabited by a race of 
Indians, who were supposed at one time to be giants in 
size ; but modern travellers have found that the average 
height of the men is under six feet. They are still, 
however, a fine athletic race, with broad shoulders and 
strong limbs. The head is long, broad, and flat, and the 
forehead low. The forehead and the lips are prominent, 
so that if a straight line were drawn between the two, 
the thick, flat nose would hardly reach it. The colour 
of the Patagonians is much darker than that of the 
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Indians of the Pampas, and closely resembles that of the 
mulatto. 

The chief garment is the manuhe, a wide mantle 
nearly eight feet square. It is worn over the shoulders, 
with one end hanging down to the earth. It is usually 
made of guanaco skins, neatly sewn together with 
ostrich sinews. In cold weather it is worn with the 
hair inside, and at night it serves as a blanket. 

Sometimes the Patagonians wear boots of horse 
leather, like the Gauchos, from whom they have learnt 
to make them. Formerly sandals of guanaco skins were 
alone in use. Their long black hair is tied behind, with 
a thong of leather or a piece of ribbon. The face is 
frequently painted red, white, and black ; and a Pata- 
gonian is seldom seen without the little pouch, in which 
he carries the necessary colours. 

The Patagonians live in tribes of thirty or forty 
families, and they wander about from place to place, 
carrying their tents with them. A tent consists of a 
frame of poles stuck into the earth, and covered with 
horse-hides or guanaco skins coarsely sewn together. 
The hearth is in the middle, and an opening is left at 
the top to let out the smoke. The inmates lie on skins, 
or sit in a corner cross-legged. The Patagonians are 
very awkward and unskilful fishermen, but they are 
very clever hunters. Their arms are bows and arrows 
with points of flint. They are excellent archers, and 
use the sling, the javelin, and the bolas with great skill. 
When not engaged in hunting or in fighting, the men, 
like most savages, pass their time in idleness, whilst the 
women do all the work. 

AM. O 
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APPENDIX 



NORTH AMERICA 

SIZE :~Lengt]i : From north to soatli, about 4,500 miles. Breadth: 
From east to west, about 2,700 miles on the fortieth parallel. Area: 
About 8,000,000 square miles ; more than twice as large as Europe. 

BOUNDABIES :— North * Arctic Ocean. East : Atlantic Ocean. South : 
it is joined to South America by the Isthmus of Panama. West : 
Pacific Ocean. 

SEAS and OPENINOS :— Arctic Ocean, with Baffin Bay and Hudson 
Bay. Atlantic Ocean, with Gulf of St. Lawrence, Gulf of Mexico, 
Caribbean Sea. Pacific Ocean, with Gulf of California. 

STSAITS :— Davis Strait, joining Baffin Bay to the Atlantic ; Strait of 
Belleisle separates Newfoundland from Labrador; Behring Strait joins 
the Arctic with the Pacific, and separates America from Asia. 

CAPES :— North : C. Farewell in south of Greenland. East : C. Race in 
Newfoundland ; C. Cod in United States ; C. Sable in south of Florida. 
West : C. St. Lucas. 

ISLANDS : — Arctic Ocean : Greenland, and many others, nearly all un- 
inhabited except by a few Eskimo. Atlantic Ocean : Newfoundland 
(Br.), Cape Breton (Br.), Prince Edward (Br.), Bermudas (Br.), and 
West Indies. Pacific Ocean : Vancouver (Br.), Queen Charlotte (Br.), 
Aleutian Is. 

MOUNTAINS :— The Bocky Mts. ; Sierra Nevada; Cascade Range; 

Coast Kange, with Mt. St. Elias, 17,500 feet. 
The Mexican Cordilleras, with Popocatepetl, 18,000 feet. 
The Appalachian Monntains, in the United States, with Black Dome, 

6,700 feet. 
BIVEBS : — Flowing into the Arctic Ocean are the Mackenzie and Great 
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Fish Biver ; into Hadson Bay is the Nelson ; into the Atlantic are 
the St. Lawrence, with tributary Ottawa, and the Hudson ; into the 
Onlf of Mexico is the Mississippi, 3,200 miles, with tributaries Missouri, 
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Ohio, Arkansas, and Bed Biver; into the Paeific are the Colorado 
and Fraser. 

LAKES : — The largest system of fresh-water lakes in the world : 
Superior (32,000 square miles), Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario 
are all drained by the river St. Lawrence ; Lake Winnipeg is drained by 
the river Nelson, and the Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake by 
the Mackenzie. 

CLIMATE :— -The climate of the west coast of North America is similar 
to that of western Europe, though it is not quite so mild as the latter, 
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COMPARATIVE SIZES 

which is warmed by the prevalent warm winds from the Western 
Ocean. The climate of the east coast is much colder than that of 
the west, and is similar to that of Eastern Asia. The Sierra Nevada 
and the Cascade Range shut off the moisture of the Pacific from 
the interior, hence a large district to the north of the United States 
is unfit for agriculture. The open plain which lies between the Booky 
Mountains and the Appalachian Mountains allows the whole of the 
continent as far south as the Gulf of Mexico to be swept at times by 
cold winds from the Polar regions. 
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WILD ANIMALS : — Bears, the chief of which is the grnsly ; elk, 
moose-deer, and caribou ; big-homed sheep ; Eocky Mountain goat ; 
prairie-dog. 
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FUB-BEABUre ANIMALS, saoh as beaveri, marteni, squirrels, erminei, 
wolverinei, sea-otteri, leali, <&o. 



Mississippi - Missouri 
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BIBDS : — Very numerous ; eagle, vulture, hawk, owl ; many kinds of 
tea-fowl. 

VEGETABLE PBOBUCTS :— Forest trees ; pine, fir, oak, elm, ash, <&c. 
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The chief objects of culture are : Com, hay, wheat, cotton, oats, potatoes, 
tobacco, barley, and rye ; sugar-cane and fruits. 

MIKBBAL PBODUGTS :— Gold, silver, and copper in the Western States ; 
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•ilver in Mexico ; coal and iron in the United States and parts of 
British North America. 

COUHTBIES AND CAPITALS:— Dominion of Canada: Capital Ottewa. 
United Statei: Capital Washini^on. Mezieo: Capital Mexico. 
. Central America. Weit Indiei. 

British Horth America includes :— Hewfoondland : Capital St. John's, 
and the Dominion of Canada, which includes : — New Brunswick : Capi- 
tal Fredericton. Hova Scotia: Capital Halifax. Ontario: Capital 
Toronto. Quebec: Capital Quebec. ICanitoba: Capital Winnipeg. 
Prince Edward Island: Capital Charlottetown. The Bermudas. 
British Columbia : Capital Victoria, and H.-W. Territories. 

COMMERCE : North America sends to England f rom— 
United States : Cotton, tobacco, timber, wheat, fruits. 
Canada : Timber, wheat, furs. 
Pacific Slopes : Wheat, fruits, furs. 

England sends to North America chiefly manufactured cotton, linen, 
woollen, silk, and iron goods. 

DOMINION OF CANADA 

Position : North of United States, from which it is separated partly by 

the middle line of the four northern great lakes, and partly by the 

pailallel of 49° N. west of the Lake of the Woods. 
Surface : Bocky Mountains in the West. Generally low-lying east of 

the Bockies. Large level tract in north, reaching to the south of 

Hudson Bay, and farther east along the whole coast of Labrador. 

Vast forests of pine and fir. Between Bocky Mountains and Great 

Lakes an area of level plains, well grassed but treeless. 
The Water System : The St. Lawrence, with the Lakes Superior, Huron, 

Erie and Ontario; and Michigan (in United States). Tributary: 

Ottawa. 
Lake Winnipeg, from which flows the Nelson Biver, and into which flows 

Saskatchewan. 
Hudson Bay, into which flows the Nelson. 
The Mackenzie, with the Lakes Great Slave, Great Bear ; and Biver 

Eraser. 
Climate : Different in different parts. Generally, along the St. Lawrence, 

severe winters, hot summers. To the west of the Bockies, less variable 

and milder. 
Productions :— Vegetable : Great forests of pine. Animal: Fur seal, 

bear, beaver, mink, otter, ermine, moose, elk, musk-ox, deer. 
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Mineral : Coal, copper, iron. Fish : Abundant in all the rivers and 
in the seas off the coasts. Salmon and cod are the chief. 

l^eaple : Mainly of British origin, but many of French origin are found 
in Quebec and the east. Also about 100,000 Indians. 

DIVISIONS AND TOWNS (Figures in brackets indicate population 
in thousands). 1. NOVA SCOTIA (formerly Acadia) and Cape Breton: 
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Bich in coal. Extensive fisheries. Fertile land in interior. Noted 
apple-orchards. Towns: Halifax (41), fine town, naval station, 
fortified. 

2. PBINCE EDWABD ISLAND: Exports fish and farm produce. 
Town : Gharlottetown, on a large, deep, sheltered harbour. 

3. NEW BRUNSWICK : Bich in forests and fisheries. Towns : St. John 
(41), the largest town and chief seaport. Fredericton, the capital. 
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4. QT7EBEC : About six times the size of England and Wales. Winter 
long, and people then engaged in lumbering ; summer short apd hot, 
and com, potatoes, and hay are grown. Iron is abundant. Towns : 
Quebec (69), the capital. Montreal (267), four times the size of Quebec. 
Prosperous seaport. Rapidly increasing. 

5. ONTABIO : About four times the size of England and Wales. Barley is 
the great crop. Iron and copper are mined. Lumbering is the chief 
occupation. Towns : Toronto (184). Rapidly growing town on a fine 
harbour of Lake Ontario. The capital of the province. Hamilton, 
thriving town. London, chief inland town. Port Arthur, terminus of 
Lake Navigation in the Dominion, and where the Canadian Pacific 
Railway leaves the shores of Lake Superior. 

6. KAHITOBA: A little larger than England and Wales. Rich, flat, 
wheat-growing province. Towni : Winnipeg (42), the capital. 

7. BBITISH COLUMBIA: Nearly seven times the size of England. 
Rich in minerals and forests. Gold, coalmines on Vancouver Island, 
forests of gigantic pine-trees on the Rockies. Capital, Victoria, on a 
beautiful harbour. 

8. VOBTH-WEST TEBBITOBT: Contains but a small settled area, 
but settlements are going on along the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and the North branch of the Saskatchewan. It is divided into seven 
districts : (a) Aiiiniboia : Capital, Regina. (6) Saskatchewan, (c) 
Alberta: The great cattle and dairy region; capital, Calgary, (d) 
Athabasca. (^) Keewatin. (/) Hackensie. (g) Ungava; and one 
* Territory,' Yukon. 

9. VEWFOUNDLAHD : To which belongs the dreary and almost un- 
inhabited coast of Labrador, is a separate colony. Inhabitants chiefly 
fishermen. Cod fisheries are the largest in the world. Seals are also 
extensively hunted. Capital, St. John's, on the east coast. 



UNITED STATES 

Position and Bonndariei : Central portion of North America. Dominion 
of Canada on the North ; the Atlantic Ocean on the East ; the Pacific 
Ocean on the West ; and the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico on the South. 

Surfiiice. — In the west : Extensive series of Plateans, with numerous 
lofty mountains. • Plateaus vary from 1,000 to 12,00Q feet above the 
sea. Highest mountains occur in two systems. The Boeky Moun- 
tains, a little east of the middle of the plateau, and a system more to 
the west, and known in its various ranges as Sierra Nevada, Cascade 
and Coast Ranges. 
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The chief Plateani are : (a) Oolumbian Plateau, (b) The Great Basin, 
occupied by Nevada, Utah, and part of California. In this is Great 
Salt Lake, (c) The Colorado Plateau, with its mighty canyons. 

In the East: The Appalachian System, consisting of parallel chains 
and groups enclosing a central valley. The chief parts are the 
Adirondacks, Catskills, Blue Bidge, and White Mountains. 

Basin of Mississippi : Western slope of Appalachian System, and 
eastern slope of the Bocky Mountains. Hilly region south of Lake 
Superior. Level prairie lands southward. 

The Water System.— BIVEBS : 1. The Atlantic System: Hudson, 
Delaware, Susquehanna, James, Savannah. 

2. Flowing into the Onlf of Mexico : Alabama, Bio Grande, Mississippi, 
with its tributaries, Missouri, Arkansas, Bed Biver, and Ohio. 

3. The Pacific System: Columbia (with Snake Biver), Sacramento, 
Colorado. 

4. The Bivers of the Great Basin : Small inland streams that never 
reach the ocean. 

LAKES : The southern half of Lakes Superior, Erie, and Ontario, the 
western half of Huron and all of Lake Michigan ; Great Salt Lake in 
the Great Basin, Lake of the Woods (mostly in Canada). A region of 
lakes south of Lake Superior (12,000 are given as in Minnesota and 
Michigan). A region of lakes in the Adirondacks. 

The Climate : Of different character in different parts. It may be 
judged by the productions. Three agricultural belts. 1. A southern 
belt : Chief crop is cotton. From Gulf coast to north of Ohio, and 
Atlantic slope to James Biver in Virginia. 

2. A middle belt : Chief crop is maize. Most of the Prairie States, and 
eastward to the Chesapeake, thence north-east into New Hampshire. 

3. A northern belt : Chief crops wheat and oats. 

PBODUCTIONS: 1. FOBESTS: Cover one fourth of the area. Pine, 
spruce, cedar, hemlock in the North. Hickory, maple, walnut, on the 
Appalachians. Yellow pine in Georgia. Live oak along the Gulf. 

2. Animal : Few wild animals. Cattle, sheep, pigs, horses innumerable 
reared on the prairies. 

3. Mineral: Gold in California, Colorado, Montana, South Dakota, 
Nevada. 

Silver in the Gold States, especially Colorado. Quicksilver in California. 
Copper in Montana and Michigan and all the States of the western high- 
lands. 
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Lead in the Bocky Mountains, especially Colorado and Utah. 

Zinc and lead in Missouri and Kansas. 

Iron abundant in the Appalachian Mountains, but the Lake Superior 

mines in Minnesota now produce the largest quantity. 
Coal along the Appalachians, especially in Pennsylvania, Alabama, and 

Georgia ; also in other places. 
Petroleum in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
PEOPLE : 80 millions of various descents, of whom about 10 millions are 

blacks. The blacks are almost wholly in the Cotton States. In South 

Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana the blacks outnumber the whites. 

In Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and Virginia the two races are nearly 

equal in numbers. 
STATES AND CHIEF TOWNS: 1. North Atlantic Stetes : Most densely 

peopled of all the States. Chief manufacturing section : 

(a) MAINE : Portland, leading commercial town. 

(b) NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

(c) MASSACHUSETTS : Boston (561), the capital, one of the chief com- 
mercial and manufacturing towns of the States. Lowell (95). 

(d) SHODE ISLAND : Providence (176), manufactures iron goods and 
jewellery. 

(e) CONNECTICUT: New Haven (108), seat of Yale University. Hard- 
ware and firearms are made in this State. 

(/) NEW TOBX : Albany (95), the capital, railway centre. New York 
(3,716). The great commercial centre of America. Rochester (163), 
flour-making and manufacturing town. Buffalo (352), trades with 
the Great Lakes. 

{g) VERMONT. 

{h) NEW JERSET: Jersey City (206), opposite New York, starting- 
point of ocean steamers. Newark (246), manufactures leather goods 
and jewellery. 

(i) PENNSYLVANIA: Great wealth of iron and coal, and its towns 
mostly manufacturing. Philadelphia (1,368), great commercial and 
manufacturing town. It covers a very large space. Pittsburg (322), 
coal, iron, oil. Alleghany (130), coal, iron, oil. 

2. North Central States : Agricultural States chiefly ; grain, hay, 
potatoes, hops, butter and cheese are the chief products. 

(a) OHIO : Cincinnati (326), manufactures. Cleveland (382), has iron- 
works, refineries, and packing-houses. Beceiving point for iron, coal, 
oil, and livestock. 

(b) INDIANA: Capital Indianapolis (169), stands in the midst of the 
corn belt. Receives grain and livestock for distribution. 

AM. P 
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(c) ILLINOIS : Chicago (1,874), centre of great agricultural region. 
Greatest railway centre of the world. Leading grain, provision, and 
lumber'market, also great manafaotnring town. The coal of Illinois 
has made manufacturing an industry in nearly all its cities. 

(d) MICHIOAH : Detroit (286), manufacturing tobacco and iron. Copper 
smelting. 

(e) WISCONSIH : Milwaukee (285), spacious harbour. Grain-collecting 
centre. Much pork packed. Leather and flour making. 

(/) MIHKESOTA: Capital St. Paul (163), raiboad and commercial 
centre. Ships much grain by rail and water. Minneapolis (203), 
sawmills and flourmiUs. 

{g) IOWA. 

(h) MISSOUBI : Kaniai City (164), grain and livestock collecting centre. 
Extensive packing-houses and manufactories. St. Louis (600), receiv- 
ing and distributing city. Large grain-collecting and flour-making 
place. Great railway centre. 

(i)NOBTH DAKOTA 

(j) SOUTH DAKOTA. 

(k) NEBRASKA: Omaha (103), smelting works for silver and lead. 

(I) KANSAS. 

3. South Atlantic States : Mainly agricultural. Large rural population. 
Comparatively few large towns. Cotton, sugar, rice, tobacco, oranges. 

(a) DELAWARE. 

(b) MASTLAKD : Baltimore (509), chief city of South Atlantic States. 
Excellent harbour. Manufactures ships, tobacco, machinery, and 
flour. Fruits, vegetables, and oysters canned for shipment. 

(c) DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA : Only 70 square miles in area. Washing, 
ton (279), the capital of the States. Almost entirely residential city. 
Most imposing city of the States. Government buildings, broad 
avenues, and many monuments. Howard University for coloured 
people. 

(d) VIBOINIA. 

(e) WEST VIRGINIA. 
(/) NORTH CAROLINA 
(g) SOUTH CAROLINA. 
{h) GEORGIA 

(i) FLORIDA. 

4. South Central States : Mostly agricultural. Few large towns. Cotton, 
sugar, rice, tobacco. 

(a) ALABAMA. 

(b) MISSISSIPPI. 
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(c) TENNESSEE. 

(d) KENTUCKY. 

(e) ABKANSA8. 

(/) LOUISIANA : New Orleans (287), commercial city. Railroad centre. 

Agricultural collecting place. Collects cotton, com, flour, pork, 

tobacco, sugar. Manufactures cotton-seed oil. 
{g) TEXAS. 

(h) INDIAN TESBITOBT. 
{%) OKLAHOMA. 

5. The Cordilleran or WeitMn States. (Mining States.) 
(a) NEW MEXICO. 

(6) COLORADO : Capital Denver (134), large trade with rich mining dis- 
trict around. A branch of the U.S. mint is located here. 

(c) WTOMINO. 

(d) MONTANA. 

(e) IDAHO. 

{/) UTAH : Capital Salt Lake City (54), the home of the Mormons. 

{g) NEVADA. 

(h) ARIZONA. 

(i) CALIFOBNIA: Capital Sacramento (29), meeting point of several 
railways. Woollen and flour mills. San Francisco (343), metropolis 
of Pacific coast. Very fine harbour. Handles the products of a wide 
area : grain, wool, fruit and wine from the fertile valleys, fish (mostly 
salmon) from the rivers, furs from Alaska, gold, silver, quicksilver 
from the mines. Los Angeles (102), in the midst of a wine, fruit and 
honey district. 

(j) OBEOON: Portland (90), manufactures furniture and woollen goods. 
It is the commercial and manufacturing centre of the State. 

(k) WASHINGTON : Seattle (81), handles lumber, grain, coal, and fish. 

ALASKA : Capital Sitka (2), trades in furs. 



MEXICO 

Position and Boundaries : From 32° N. to 15° N. Bounded by United 
States on the north. Gulf of Mexico on the east, Pacific Ocean on the 
west, Central America on the south. 

SnrfiEkce : Elevated table-land, continued to the north into the arid and 
desert region of Arizona and New Mexico. Bound the coasts it is 
low-lying. Highest peak, Popocatepetl. 

The Water System: On the table-lands, rainy season in our summer 

p 2 
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months, dry season the rest of the year. Rivers few and short. 
Irrigation necessary on the tablelands. On the lower levels rain falls 
of tener, and even from time to time in the dry season. 

Frodnotioiu :— Vegetable : The agave, coffee, cacao, sugar, tobacco, 
manilla. Mineral : Silver is found in abundance in many places. 

People and Towns : Population 13J millions. Most dense on the plateau 
of Anahuac. The ruling race consists of people of Spanish origin 
(Creoles), but natives and mixed breeds (Mestizoes) outnumber them. 
Mexico (330), the capital. La FuebU (89). Vera Cmi (24), chief port. 
Onadalajara (84). 

CENTBAIj amebica 

Sorfiice : Generally like that of Mexico. 

Frodacts : Coffee, indigo, dyewoods. Valuable timber, especially ma- 
hogany. 

Divisions : Central America consists of five States, which, in order of 

size, are as follows : Nicaragua, Onatemala, Honduras, Costa Rica, 

Salvador. Each of these is a republic. 
British Honduras: Capital, Belize, exports mahogany; the only good 

harbour on the eastern coast. The elements of the population are 

much the same as in Mexico. 



THE WEST INDIES 

Position : Lying to the east of Central America. 

Surface : All except the Bahama Islands, which are coral islands, are 

more or less mountainous. 
The Water System : Bainy season during our summer months. 

Climate and Productions : The climate is tropical. Hurricanes frequent 
in September, when the sea is hottest and the winds variable. 
Mountains densely wooded with palms and tree-ferns. Mahogany, 
ebony, and other valuable timber- trees grow. Minerals of little im- 
portance except in Cuba. Sponges obtained from the banks of the 
Bahama Islands. 

People : Large proportion descendants of negroes. Indian and Chinese 
coolies have been introduced. The whites principally in Cuba and 
descendants of Spaniards. 
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The Islands : 1. BELONGING TO THE UNITED STATES : (a) Porto 

Eico : Sugar and coffee. 
(b) Cnba : Noted for tobacco and sugar. Capital, Havana (230), only 

large town in West Indies. 
Note.—Cu\uL is an independent State, but it is largely under the influence 

of the United States. 

2. TO GBEAT BBITAIN: (a) Jamaica: Sugar, coffee, and pimento 
(Jamaica pepper). Chief port, Eingston (6) Bahama Islands, (c) 
The Leeward Islands : Sugar, limes, arrowroot, (d) The Windward 
Islands, (e) Barbadoes. (/) Trinidad : Sugar, cacao, asphalt. 

3. TO FBANCE : Guadeloupe and Martinique. 

4. TO NETHERLANDS : Curasao. 

5. TO DENMABK : Santa Cruz, St. Thomas. 

6. HATTI : Population, chiefly negroes, over one million, divided into 
two republics : HAYTI, capital Port-au-Prince ; and SAN DOMINGO? 
capital San Domingo. 

SOUTH AMEBICA 

Position and Boundaries : Lies between 11° N. lat. and 53° S. lat. On 
the west. Pacific Ocean ; on the east, Atlantic Ocean ; on the north, 
Atlantic Ocean and Caribbean Sea. 

Surface : Andes or Cordilleras : The longest chain of mountains in the 
world ; in the south this system is single, in the north two ranges 
with table-land between. In one part this table-land is 400 miles wide. 
To the north of the Equator the system divides into three. Highest 
peak, Aconcagua, 23,000 ft. Northern Mountains in Guiana. 
Brazilian Mountains. Great plains of the Llanos, Selvas, and Pampas. 

THE WATEB SYSTEM: The Biver Amazon. Tributaries :— Negro, 
Tocantins, Madeira. 

The Orinoco. 

Parana and Uruguay, forming La Plata. 

Cauca and Magdalena, in Colombia. 

Essequibo, in British Guiana. 

San Francisco, in Brazil. 

Negro, in Argentine. 

Lake Titicaca in Peru, 12,600 ft. above the sea. 

The Climate : Tropical over greater part of the country ; temperate in 
the south. Copious rains except in the rainless district of Peru, and 
in the plains between the Andes and Brazil Highlands. 
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Prodaetioiu :— 1. Foreitf : Dense tropical vegetation in the valley of 
the Amazon ; all kinds of tropical products. 
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2. Animal : Monkeys, sloths, armadillos, llamas, alpacas. Horses, cattle, 
and sheep. Parrots, humming-birds, the rhea (a kind of ostrich). 

3. Mineral : Very little developed as yet. Gold and copper in Venezuela ; 
gold and precious stones in Colombia ; silver in Peru and Bolivia ; 
copper in Chile. 

4. Nitrate of soda is found in Peru and Chile. 

People: Not more than 37,000,000; four-tenths native Indians, two- 
tenths whites, one-tenth negroes (chiefly in Brazil), the remainder 
mixed races. The whites in Brazil are chiefly of Portuguese origin, 
but elsewhere, except in Guiana, they are of Spanish origin. In 
Argentine Bepublic many settlers are British. 

COUNTBIES AND CHIEF TOWNS: 1. BRAZIL: As large as United 
States. Exports, coffee, sugar, cotton, cacao, india-rubber. Bio Janeiro 
(750), the capital, excellent harbour. Bahia (174), seaport. Femambaco 
(112), seaport. 

2. GUIANA: Produces sugar, coffee, rum, spices, and lumber, {a) 
Britiflli, chief town Georgetown (53) ; (6) Dntch, chief town Paramaribo 
(31) ; (c) French, chief town Cayenne (12). 

3. VENEZUELA : Chief product, coffee : also cacao, cotton, and sugar 
are grown. Cattle and horse-rearing on the llanos. Caracas (73), the 
capital. 

4. COLOMBIA: exports gold, precious stones, Peruvian bark (from 
which quinine is obtained), coffee, cacao. Bogota (120), the capital, 
very healthy town. Cartagena, chief seaport. 

5. ECUABOB: Quito (40), the capital. Onayaquil (51), the only port, 
exports cacao. 

6. FEBU : Guano and nitrate of soda on the coast slip. Lima (103), 
the capital, an unhealthy city. Callao : Port for Lima. 

7. BOLIVIA: Sacr6, the capital. La Faz, on the table-land of Lake 
Titicaca. 

8. CHILE: Deposits of nitrate of soda in the north. In the middle 
portions wheat and fruits, such as apples, oranges, citrons, lemons, 
peaches and prickly pears are grown. Hides and wool are also pro- 
duced. Santiago (256), the capital, on a fertile plain. Valparaiso (122) 
leading commercial city on the west coast of South America. 

9. ABGENTINE BEFUBLIC : Vast plain. Cattle, horses, sheep reared. 
Ranks next to Australia in production of wool. Rapidly improving 
country. Exports wool, meat, hides, and wheat. Bnenoe Ayree (836) 
the capitaL Bosario (112), Cordoba (48) and Tucuman are the next 
most important towns. La Plata, a new port for Buenos Ayres. 
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10. UBXJOUAT : Occupation of people like that of the people of Argen- 
tine. Monte Video (238), the capital, has the hest accommodation for 
shipping on the La Plata. 

11. FASAOUAT: Sparse population, chiefly of native Indians; chief 
product, Paraguay tea. Capital, Asuncion. 



CANADA'S TBADE WITH GBEAT BBITAIN 





Year 1897 






Total 


Imports 




British Imports 


from Canada 


Wheat, bushels . 


. 130 million 


10 million 


Flour, barrels 


. 12 „ 


90 thousand 


Peas, bushels 


. 6J ,. 


If million 


Oats, „ 


. 68 


i ... 


Barley, „ 


52J „ 


47 thousand 


Bacon, pounds 


510 


47 million 


Hams, „ 


163i „ 


6| „ 


Mutton, „ 


324 


Very little 


Apples, bushels 


6 


1§ million 


Cheese, pounds 


251 


164 „ 


Butter, 


340 


5 „ 



BBITAIN'S GBEAT COMPETITOBS 

Production of Iron Ore and Coal 

Iron Goal and Lignite 

United States, 1899 . 25 million tons 231 million tons 

Great Britain, 1898 . 14 „ 220 : „ 

Germany, 1899 . . 18 „ 136 

Canada, 1899 . . 1 „ 4 



UNITED STATES MANUPACTUBES EXPOBTED 

Exports of U.S. Manufactures in the First Eight Months of this 
Years 1896 and 1900 respectively 



Iron and steel 

Oils, mineral, refined 



Eigbt months ending August 81 
1896. Value 1900. Value 

6 million £ 17 million £ 

7 », 9 II 
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Eight months ending August 31 






1896. 


Value 


1900. Value 


Copper, and manufactures 


i 






of . 




. 3i million £ 


8 million £ 


Leather . 




^ 


,, 


H » 


Cotton manufactures . 




. 2 


»» 


3 


11 


Agricultural implements 




1 


>) 


n 


n 


Chemicals . 




. 1 


)> 


2 


» 


Wood manufactures . 




. 1 


» 


H 


11 


Scientific instruments 




. i 




t 


1 


Paper 




i 


»» 


1 


1 


Tobacco 




3 
5 


»» 


t 


1 


Cycles 




i 


»» 


k 


i 
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These figures are approximate in millions. 



PRONUNCIATION OP GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES 
bar, bate, bat, &11 ; met, me, her ; win, wine ; dot, dote, move : chain 



Aconcagua, a-kon-ka'-gwa 
Adirondacks, ad-i-ron'-daks 
Alleghany, al-le-ga'-ni 
Anahuac, a-na-wak 
Antigua, an-te'-ga 
Antilles, an-til-le'z or on'-tel 
Appalachian, ap-pa-la'-che-an 
Arkansas, ar-kan-sa' . 
Assiniboine, as-sin'-i-boin 
Baton Bouge, bat'-un rozh 
Belize, bel-ez' 
Boise' City, boi'-ze 
Buenos Ayres, bo-e'-nos i'-res 
Butte City, but 
Callao, kal-lya'-6 
Caracas, ka-ra'-kas 
Cayenne, ka'-yen 
Champlain, sham-plan 
Cheyenne', shi-en' 
Chicago, shik-a'-go 
Chimborazo, chim-bo-ra-so 
Cincinnati, sin-sin-na'-ti 
Coquimbo, ko-kem'-bo 
Cordilleras, kor-dil-le'-ras 
CuraQao, ko'-ra-sa'-o 
Dakota, da-ko'-ta 
Delaware, del'-a-war 



Des Moines, de moin 
Dominica, dom-i-ne-ka 
Dubuque, du-bok' 
Ecuador, e-kwa-dor 
Essequibo, es-se-ke'-bo 
Guadeloupe, ga-d6-l6p 
Guatemala, gwa-te-ma'-la 
Guayaquil, gwi-a-kel 
Guiana, ge-a'-na 
Havana, ha-va'-na 
Honduras, hon-do'-ras 
Illinois, il-li-nois or il-li-noi 
Iquique, e-ke'-ka 
Iroquois, i-ro-kwoi 
Eeewatin, ke-wat'-in 
Llanos, lya'-nos 
Los Angeles, los ang'-hel-es 
Louisville, lo'-is-vil 
Manitoba, man-i-to'-ba 
Martinique, mar-te-nek, 
Massachusetts, mas-sa-cho'-sets 
Michigan, mish'-i-gan 
Milwaukee, mil-wa-ke 
Minneapolis, min-ne-a'-pol-is 
Miquelon, mik'-e-lon 
Mobile, mo-bel, 
Monte Video, mon-te-vi'-de-o 
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Montreal, mon-tre-ar 
Nicaragua, ne-ka-ra-gwa 
Ohio, o-hi'-o 
Omaha, o'-ma-ha 
Paraguay, par-a-gwi' 
Parana, pa-ra-na' 
Platte, plat 

Popocatepetl, po-po-ka-te-petl 
Potomac, po-to'-mak 
Pribylov, pre-be-lov 
Quito, ke'-tu 



Rio Grande del Norte, re'-o gran- 

de del nor'-te 
Bio Janeiro, re-o zha-na'-e-ro 
Saguenay, sag-e-na' 
Santiago, san-te-a'-go 
Saskatchewan, sas-kach'-e-wan 
Susquehanna, sus-kwe-han'-na 
Titicaca, te-te-ka'-ka 
Ucayali, 6-ka-ya'-li 
Uruguay, 6-r6-gwi' 
Venezuela, ve-ne-s6-e'-la 
Tosemite, yo-sem'-i-te 

Cre-ole. A native of the West Indies or of Spanish America, but 
not of native blood. 

Gki.ucho (ga-o'-cho). A native of the Pampas of La Plata, and of 
Spanish descent. The gauchos live by cattle-breeding, and are noted for 
their skill in horsemanship, and the use of the lasso and the bolas. 

Mestizo (mes-te'-zo). Oiffspring of a Spaniard or Creole, and an 
American Indian. 

Lasso (las' -so). A rope with a running noose, used in Spanish 
America and Texas for catching cattle. 

Bolas (bo' -las). A kind of weapon consisting of a stone at the end 
of a rope, or two or more stones connected by a rope. 

Peon (pe'-on). A servant. In Mexico, a debtor held by his creditor 
to work out his debt. 

Poncho (pon'-sho). 

Vicuna (vi-coon'-ya). A species of sheep. Also the cloth made from 
the hair of the animal. 
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Tb« tpeotol fMtnre of fehb 8erl« Is. IIm FoUing^ut Mapg on Tegetable venam, which open 
ont to faoe toy page, Md oontain fehe namm of all plaoei mentioned in the Beading Lessons, 
aod.ft- Bnmmary with Maim of ell the Geography reqidred for the Standard. . . 

s. d, 
BTAKDAKD I. Convepsatlonal Lessons on Plans. Grown 8to o 9 

0TANDABD IL The Definitions of Geoffpaphy Explained 1 

8TA.NDA.BD IIL The Gooffraphyof England and Wales. Crown 8to. ... 1 S 
STAND ARDIV. Scotland, Ireland, British North Ameriea, Anstralia, 

New Zealand and Tasmania. Crown 8to 1 4 

BTANDABD IV, Conpso A. .Physical and Political Geoffpaphy of Scot- 
land and Ipeland, and of the United States of America 1 6 

STANDABD v. Bupope : Latitude and Longitude, Day and Night, the 

Seasons, Climate. Crown 8vo ;.. 1 6 

STANDABD YL The British Colonies and Dependencies, <&o. Crown 8yo. 19 

STANDARD YL Asia, Africa, and Amepiea : Intepcbange of Produc- 
tions, Climate. Crown 8vo 1 9 

STANDABD YIL The United States : Tides, Ocean Curpents. Crown 8yo. i 9 
LONGMANS' NEW HISTORICAL READERS. 

A COMPLETE HISTORY FOR EACH STANDARD. 

STANDARD UL Old StOPies flpom Bpltish HistOPy. By F. YouK PowBLi, 

M.A. Pp. 180, with 97 Uliutrationa. Crown 8yo 1 

STANDABD lY. Sketches ft*om Bpitish Histopy. By F. Yobk Powkll, 

M.A. Pp. 208» with 21 IlluAtrations. Crown 8vo 1 3 

STANDABD Y. An Easy Histopy of England. Fipst Coupse. Dealing 
more eipeoially with Social History. By S. B. Q-ardinsr, D.C.L. LL.D. 
Pp. 956, with 49 Flotares, Plans, and Maps. Crown 8vo 1 9 

STANDABD8 YI. it Yii. An Easy Histopy of England. Second Coupse. 
Dealing more especially with Political History. By S. B. Gakuinkb, D.C.L. 
LL.D. Pp. 964, with 69 Pictures, Plans, and Maps. Crown Sro. 19 

HISTORY IN PERIODS. 

LONGMANS' ENGLISH HISTORY READING BOOKS. 

STANDABD III. Old StoPies fk^m Bpitish HIstopy. By F. Yobk Powkll, 

M,A. 180 pp. With 27 Woodcuts 1 

STANDARD lY. Illustpated English Histopy. Pabt L From b.o. 6S to ajx 
1486. With Yooabnlaries, Annotations, and Analyses. 184 pp. By S. B. 
OlADiKBR, D.CL. LL.D 1 

STANDABD Y. IllustPated English HistOPy. PxrtIL From i486 to 168& 
With Yooabularies, Annotations, and Analyses. 912 pp. By S. B. Oabdinxr, 
D.aL.LL,D 1 3 

STANDABD YL Illustpated EngHsh Histopy. Past m. fkom 1689 to 
1901. With Yooabularies, Annotations, and Analyses. S80 pp. By a R. 
Gaedinkr, D.C.L. LL.D 1 6 

STANDABD YH. HistOPioal Biogpaphies. Simon de Mbntfort-The BIbA 
Prince— Sir Thomas More— Sir Francis Drake— Oliver Cromwell— William ni. 
Bv S. B. Oakdinkb, D.CL. LLJ). With 40 Portraits and other DlnstraftionB. 

2«0pp. 1 6 

Also 

GARDINER'S OUTLINE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Fiom ii.i\ 8ft to A.ix 190^ Folly lUostnfcad. 19 pp. + tt7 pp. Cnwn Sro. ... 2 6 



Plpst Period fop Standard V. tran B.a w to aj>. IMS. 4t 1 

n4mv 1 o 

Second Pepiod Amt Standapd VL trom ajk. isus to lUi. 43 mosinttea. 

WO pp. 1 6 



